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16th Scrip Dividend. 1875 


50 per Cent. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Comp’y, 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital-----~--- $400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1875.. 1,177,534 68 





NEW YORK, July 10t 1875. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED: 
Ist. A Scrip Dividend of 

FIFTY PER CENT. 


to policy holders. Certificates to be issued August 20th, 
1875, 


Ind. Interest at the rate of 


SIX PER CENT. 


on outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875, 


4th. A cash dividend of 


EIGHT PER CE 


able to stockholders July 12th. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
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14 & 16 Sonth William Street. 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all business connected with in- 
vesyments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855, 
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Accounts opened with approved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of Commission as shall be consid- 
oredconsistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Che interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange 1 honored against ap- 
proved previous or simu Credits 
opened against ‘Aret-class Becurities negotiable in London. 
Mercantle and Varginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 

it upon any leading Comm City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and y-~ Mg 
scription ot general Baaking Bu 

















and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
of any ef its customers. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 





BROWN BROTHERS & Co H. 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 


ssue, against cash deposited, or satisiac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Ciroular 
Credits for Travelers in Dollars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Poumds ‘sterling for use ip 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT BRITATW AND 
[RELAND. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS, 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and make tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Euroye and 


California. 
Greenebaum Brothers & Co, 
BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 
JHICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe}, 


AND MAKE 
Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA, 

















THE 
CANADIAN Bank 0; Commence. 
CAPE cer enepeane ---<--$6,000,000 Gold. 
ccna onciat $1,500, 000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 50 WALL STREET, 


Buysand Sells Sterling Exchange, makes Cable Transfers, 
grants Commercial Credits, yt other Banking 
business. J.G.H 

5. fa. GOADBY, | Agents. 














MEN AND IDIOMS 


OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 
CONTAINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. RB, BONDS, 


WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALIN@ IN S/OCKS, BUNDS AND GOLD 





72 PAGES, Sent Faer to ANY ADDRESS, 


Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mail 
Money invested and 


and telegraph. Collections made. 
informtion grven, by 


JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 


72 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 











H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. ¥., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securities, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 


TOCK’, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


Dividends and Coupons Collected, 
Interest Aliowed on Deposits, 


HENRY 0. WILLIAMS, FRANK EB. WILLIAMS, 
B. D. ‘ CEIERE R, 


WALTER T. HATCH, NATH’L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s, Member Stock Exchange, 


W. THATCH & & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment, 


Liberal Arrangements made 





with Banks and 


Duuxers. 
wom Attention paid to Urders for Investment. 


CNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Issue Letters of Credit on 
ali principal cities of Europe. 
Open CreJits on SHANGHL AE and YOKOHAMA. 
Telegraphic ‘ Trausfers made. 
: CHARLES KNOBLAUUH, 
Ceneral Partners....+++ PAUL LICHTENSTEIN. 


Ppecial Partner.—DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlin. 


SIXPENNY | 














SAVINGS BANK, 


Has REMOVED 10 Tur CoRNER OF 
‘Broadway & Astor Place. 
Open daily from 10 ae M. to 8 P. M, 


5 Cents to $5,000 Received, 
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EDUCATION. | —EDUCATIOV. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart,|\CSARLIEK INSTITUTE. 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. ¥ City. Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 
This Academy occupies a beautiful site ee 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 
struction unites every advantage, which} Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 14th, 
can contribute to an education at once} from9 to I, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough | _ SOARING pre Racers po gk i 
ee age agen. 0 0 West Point, Annapolis, Slentiiie: Scheele ; French, Ger 
" ‘ . 


- - man, Spanish, taught and spoken. Twenty teachers. 
Scholastic duties sre resumed the first] New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in- 
Wednesday of September. 


terior ar Large gy 
: &c. Prospectus seut on application. 
Bishop Hellmuth Colleges, 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


PROF. CHARLIER, Director. 
Afford the IIIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 














, fire-proof stairs, 








SUNNY HALL, 


TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons ard daughters of gentle- MILTON-ON-HUDSON, _. Es 


men, at very wopeRate cHARogs. ‘lhe Colleges are une —- 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able staff otf Recrtves A FEW LITTLE GIRLS, who 
peenearl hth oy we sees ig Distancelfrom absence of parents, or other causes, 
from - 3 0f Niagara, four hours yy rau, 

President and Founder- The Righ! Rev. I. HELL- HOME, Lal reaper -— Gurent oF 4 
MUTH, D.D., D.”.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron. t - Tuition of a high order pro- 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Hvav Masrer: Rey. A.|Vided. Best of reference given in New 
SWKATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. York City and elsewhere Address 

e ’ 


Sen. Opt 
Hellmuth Ladies’ College—Puivcira : Rev. H. F,| Box SO, Milton-on-Hudson. N. Y. 


DARNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 


For particulars apply to the Principals RYE SEMINARY. RYE N.Y 
respectively. The next term COMMENCES Sneidnahenants as et pay “ ° 
Sepremper Ist. = commeuce Septem » 1875, For 


OOLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, | Young Iuadica’ 


Young Ladies’ 
40 Washing! on Square, N.Y.City | Boarding and Day School 
(Location delightful and easy of access.) 


STAMFORD, CT., 
DR. GEO. W. CLARKE, Principal, Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 
prepares pupils of all ages for business or 


college This old-established School re-opens on 
Tlorty-third September 22nd, 1875. 
18th 187 5 The best advantages offered for thorough 
: netruction in EnGuisn, Frencu and Ger- 
jeoowtas at Bookstores and at the In- wan. Superior as 3 Home School. 


* Circulars sent on application. 
SPEAK IN SEASON! oie - cumnnangpr ~~ -reanggunay 
The next Year begins September 15, 1875-iin the Fans sae ne Me = Ad 
the ‘ ’ i 
FERRY HALL, Lake Forest,Ill.|'ront rank of America and Buropens 
Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of| Magazines.” - 7h N-ws, Poughkeepsie, N. 


Music, Art and General Literature; in a Why not Subseribe 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 


FOR 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- j 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- T H E G A L A Xx Y 
tion. EDWARD P. WESTON. For 1875? 
SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. IT Is THE 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, Best American ne, 
Hopewell Mercer Co., N_ J. No Family can Afford to do Without it. 
Fall Term comuences September 9th,|'T OEY hivd Ween POR He RACTIVE 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York O8 *THE COUNTRY. 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
st Railroad. ‘Terms for Board and Tui. 


ton in Literary and Scientific Department,| 1 is certainly the best of American 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per| Magasines.””—Arpr-ss, Buffalo, N. Y. 


year. Address s 
MISS E. H. BOAGS, Principal. |"US LEADING BENSPAPERS ALL 
PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, CHE GALAXY 
PORT CHESTER,N. Y. Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
For Twenty Boys. For circulars address American Mavazine. 
0. WINTHROP STARR, A M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. <A full Clussical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 


4, 1 
SEWARD INSTITUTE, 


For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 











year begins September 




















Price $1 per year. Send for Prospectus 














“A model _—— 3; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phia- 
delphia Press. 

Who would not give $4.00 to Se- 


eure such a Monthiy Visitan: tor 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 





It can be h d with either “ Harper’s Weekly’ ox 
Uarper’s sSaza.” or Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ Toe 
«wt on” tor Sev n Doutags per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW VORK, 

















: $160 pays fe board, tuition, fuel) B.C. BA BBITT’S 
ight, &c., &e., fr Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. hewn a Pure Concentrated Potash, 


OR LYE, 
Of Double the Strength of unv other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 


I have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
~ | Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only fr Balls, the 

cvating of which will saponify, and does rot injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 lb. Balls, 
snd in vo other way. Directions in English and German 


ST. J () | N % COLI 5 EG E or making bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


FORDHAM, NEW york. ? |" """"" 28 + BapeitT, 
The College offers every facility for a]61 to £4 Washington Street. New Yor« 
Cla: sical and Commercial Education. —_—_—— —————————————— 
Stndies will be resumed on WeEDnes- B5 to B20 Pring eerie py a 
DAY, Serrember Sth, 1875. and old, make more money at work for us,in their own 
‘Terms : Board and Tuition, per year,| than at any thing else. 


erior. Numberlimited. Send for cata- 
ogue,to T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 
“ Opens on Septem/er Lith, 1875. 


Archdiocese of New York. 














localities, during their spare moments, or all the time 
e offer employment that will 





1300 b y pentney for — td particu- 
om , ors, terme, &c.. sent . us your at once 
For further ps rticulars appy to Dea’s delay. Now ts the time. Don't look it wotk oF 
Dyer ae ° ness elsewhere, untu you have learned what we offer. 

F, W. GOR: LN, S. aiv President. |¢. srunsox & Co., portland, Maine. = 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 

Mrs Lovise Cuanpitr Movtton, author of 
‘ Bed- Time Stories,” but better known as the 
Srilliont Literary Correspondent, ‘* EB & we.” 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. NicHoras : 

‘Sr. Nicnoras seems to 108, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials ranning at once, by 
two such acthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Littte Women 
was the most popular book since * Uncue Tom’s 
Canm,' and already one can see that the ‘ Ercnr 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youne Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I sm deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance. 

“ But, after all, the*ErauT Cousins’ and the 

Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
ia Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in St. NicHoLas 
and makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
aade a scion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech aud by 
her silence.”’ 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS.| 

J.T. lrowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in St. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life op 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-nature 
on precisely the right key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power wong the boys of America. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
Sas some very striking features—a beautiful 
froxtisprece, ‘*The Marmosets,” from one of 
Sr Epwm Lanpserr’s paintings ; and ‘*The 
Ice Boat Song,” from Hans Bartnker—set to 














_|From the Country !!! 


Families Returnin git! 


LADIES’, MISSES, GENT’S and BOYS’ BOOTS, 
SHOES, GAITERS and INDIA RUBBERS, all Styles 
and Prices. Patronize 

MILLER & CO., 3 Union Square, N. ¥. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just 1 suing trom the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELUR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. ld 
and proverly applied at KATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 














W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately curcs Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or y. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 

W .A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice {pets 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 
W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachi i ing them. Sold at the fac- 


without ¢ 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 








music by Georce J. Huss; a Valentine St - 
by Susan Coonmpee ; an Article on the Mirr- 
factare of Valentines, with hints howto sre 
them — besides the usual charming variety in its 
contents. 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to St. NicHoxas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. Oxz, Bounn, 
with a year’s subscription to ScarsyER’s Monru- 
LY, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. l'ost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxsELiess and PostmastERs. 


SCRIBNER & CO. 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE REMINGTON WoRKs 
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THE NEW IMPROVED ° 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 
lhe Hiauest Orper or ‘‘ MepaL” AWARDED aT 
THE EXposirTion. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize 





A FEW GOOD REASONS 
1, -A New Invention THOROUGHLY Testep and secure! 
by latters Patent. 
2.—Makes a perfect Lock stiTCH, alike on born sides 
on all binds of goods 
3.—Runs Liout, SmMootn, Nomernss and Rapip—best 
combination of qualities. : 
#.—Dvcrasie— uns for Years without Kepairs. 
§.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Slitching v 
4 superior manner. 
6.—Is Most easily Managed b the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenrous, Elegant, torming the 
atitch without the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Flas the Aufomatic Drop Fred, whic! 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our ne> 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement of needle 





| BEWARE of WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
| AND COUNTERFEITS! 


ROWN’S 


Essence or 


Jute rer 


PREPARED 


Freperick Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 














THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. 
™ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the great popularity of 
the original, and sasldentll similarity of their 
names, 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stam 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated with 


* the steel plate label. 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
ae Ps User . 
ENCLISH & FRENCH ‘ 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, 
Which will be malled on application, 


Freperick Brown, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 





ber and prevents injury to thread, 

S.—ConsTaucTION most careful and FiniweueD, It is 
manufactured by the mosi skill//ul and expertence t mecha 
ree at tle celebrated REMINGION ARMOKY, ILION 
N. Y¥. New York J NO 6 MADISON SQUAD) 
Krere’ Pome 


N. Ss Gui ter Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MISFIT CARPETS. 


(ioo0d Seceond-Filand and Misfit 

ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 

MATTINGS, &c., very cHEaP, at the old place, 

112 FULTON STREET, - - 
(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 

5 Goods sent to any part of the Country Free of Charge. gry 


NEW YORE 
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(From Tinsleys’ Magasine.) 


September. 


Sweet Summer's glow still lingers on the scene, 
Each leaf and flow'r a richer tiat | eveals; 
Perchance a rose in sheltered spot may stay 

To soothe our vain regrets. But ev'ry month— 
Each season that comes round—brings its own good 
Most bappy they who use those gifts aright; 
Believing they are sent for good of all. 

Each doing bis own duty in the place, 

Replete with bou: teous wisdom from on high. 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 


By Edward Viles. 


CHAPTER LVII.—(Continued.) 

“It is not difficult to do so now.” 

_“‘No, nor was it to me from the first. You may depend 
Sir Sir Ernest Dane surprised his wife and Ralph An- 
derdon here together. He then, by some means, oon- 
trived to put an end to their existence, probably by 
poison, and then locked them in this strong room.” 

“That, I think, with all due deference to you, can 
hardly have been the actual state of affairs.” 

“ y not ?” s 

“You seem to overlook the circumstance that they 
were both leaning against the door; they could not else 
have fallen out as they did.” 

“ True.” 

“That, then I take it, clearly indicates that they 
were putin there alive, and that they died leaning 
against the door, perlaps in the hopes of releasing them- 
selves from their place of confinement.” 

_‘‘ Yes, you must be right in that respect, butit makes 
Sir Ernest's crime ten times more horrible. They must 
have starved to death !” 

‘Or which is more likely, perished for want of air.” 

_“Or the two causes combined. Sir Ernest, however, 
displayed some ingenuity. There was no bungling in 
his work.” 

“None. At least to all appearance.” 

“So probable a story that his wife had eloped with 
her former lover, would of course, be easily believed by 
those, who werefacquainted with the history of her life and 
young affections.” 

“It was believed implicitly, and I think you are the 
very first that ever expressed a doubt upon the subject; 
at least, that I have ever heard of.” 

“ Some intuitive feeling caused me to do so.’ 

“The circumstances altogether are most strange !” 

“ Most strange, indeed !” 

“lt is asad sight. Beautiful as | have heard Kate 
was, there are no traces of her beauty now.” 











| “Yes, Tom, my friend, we will go but I fancy that 
| what we have ju t seen, will furnish us with the material 
for many an hour’s conversation.” 
“ Yes, unquestionably it will: but come do not let 
jus stay here any lenger!” 
| “IT will but take one more glance around me,” said 
| Turpio. “ Here is the place behind the door which we 
have barely looked at.” , 
Turpin accordingly raised his lantern and cast its 
beams into the strong room. 
Walls, roof, and floor presented one uniform smooth 
level surface, and were apparently of iron. 
It was perfectly empty, and not more than four feet 
square. 
“That is all,” said Turpin. “ But what are}we to do? 
Leave tho place just as it is?” 
“These is no help for it. Come along! I am already 
sick and faint beyond endurance! Come!” 
Slowly and reluctantly Dick left the apartment, but 
some strange fascination made him gaze about bim untill 
the last moment. 





CHAPTER LVIIL. 


IT TURNS OUT THAT OUR FRIENDS ARE NOT THE SOLE 
INHABITANTS OF DURLEY CHINE. 

The air in the corridor seemed by comparison a thou- 

sand times purer and sweeter than it was, and Tom drew 

several long breaths, so as to expel all the miasma his 

lungs had absorbed while gazing on the frightful spectacle 

in Sir Ernest’s room. 

It was quite dark now, and the lantern which Turpin 

had was of great service. 

‘“« What is to be done next, Dick ? I can scarcely be- 

lieve that time has slipped away so fast, but positively 

night seems to be closing in.” 

“Tt does,” said Turpin consulting the chronometer, 

which he had taken from Captain Nidget, “ and itis, too! 

Why, would you credit it? it is close upon seven ?” 

“ Well what are weto do Dick? There is little more, 

I fancy, to be seen worth seeing in the mansion.” 

“No, perhaps not. I think, however, that considering 

all things, it will be much more to our safety if we re- 

main hidden here for twenty-four hours longer.” 

“I don’t dispute that in the least, but inthe mean- 

while just let me ask you what we are to do fur food 

during that time?” 

“It is some time since we had any last!” 

“I am painfully aware ofthat. Ihave before’ now 

more than once had to fast for a lengthened period but 

I never went so long before, and never felt so hungry 


“ All right. Mind you have the fire alight when I 
come back. Good bye!” 

“Good bye, Dick,” said Tom, as he assisted him 
through the small hall window. 

Turpin sprang upon the doorstep, and then ran lightly 

down the crumbling perron on to the lawn. 
Tom King followed him with his eyes as long as he 
could, but Dick was soon lost in the gloom of the even- 
ing. 
“‘T only hope he will come safe back,” said Tom, as 
he returned to their room and prepared to make a fire. 
“T wish now [ had insisted upon going with him, and 
yet, perhaps, it is best as itis. I will try to think so 
at all events !” 

That was very good philosophy upon Tom’ part, and 
leaving him to follow it, we wil! turn our attention to 
Dick Turpin. 

No sooner had he plunged among the trees on the 
lawn, than he heard a faint whinnying sound, and the 
rush of horse’s footsteps. 

“That is Bess,” he said, and in another minute the 
sagacious creature was rubbing her head against his 
shoulder. 

Dick carressed her gently. 

He knew that was the best way to soothe her. 

Then taking the bridle in his hand, he again led her 
to a tree. 

This done he hurried rapidly away. 

His mare cast after him that melancholy gaze so often 
to be observed ina horse or dog, who is more than 
usually devoted to his master. 

Making as little noise as possible, Dick recrossed the 
lawn, and made his way down the carriage-drive; to the 
entrance gate, 

Here he paused, and listened with intentness that 
soon became painful. 

But all was stil. 

No approaching or receding footstep disturbed the 
solitude of that place. 

Dim, ghastly, gaunt, and half-confused with the dark 
shadows of the trees, stood Sir Ernest’s monument. 
Dick waited full five minutes before he ventured to 
stir. 

Then f:eling confident there was no one at hand, he 
picked the lock in the gate and passed through, taking 
care to lock it again after him. 

He crouched down in the shadow of the buttresses, 
again waited. 

Wis caution was scarcely necessary. 

So evila name had Durley Chine got among the 





as I do now!” 

“ Nor I; and it is quite certain, Tom, that if we are 
to stay here we must have something to live on; but 
how to get it is tue question!” 

“ I think considering the length of time the place has 
been shut up, there is very littie likelihood of our find 
ing anything in it all at comestible.” 

“None at all, I should say. The only thing is if we 
chose to go groping about iu the cellars, we might find 
a bottle or two of choice wine.” 

“We must bave something to eat first. However, let 
us go first to the room where we passed the night.” 

* Agreed!” said Tom, and they both descended the 


inhabitants of that district, that not one of them would 
have ventured anywhere in its vicinity after dark, even 
if they were offered untold wealth for doing so. 

Feeling certain that he was the only living human 
being near that spot, Dick stepped out boldly into the 
road or lane, whichever it might be called. 

Then avery interesting question arose in his mind. 
To reach some place where he could purchase the 
things he required, should he turn to the right or the 
left. 

ale paused and considered, and then remembering 
that he had come with his companion some distance 
along the road to the right, add that they had not seen 
anything like a human habitation, he made up his mind 


“ But can you wonder that Sir Ernest should wander|8t#irs, and in a minute or two more wore standing at/to turn to the lett. 


spectre like about the house, and that he should dread 
always tobe alone? In this gloomy place, and with the 
weight of his fearful crime pressing upon him, it is no 
wonder he became ‘ the living personification of a con- 
science stricken man !’” 

““My very words!” 

Dick smiled. 

“Never,” he said, “to the longest day of my exis- 
tence will be obliterated from my mind all that I have 
seen and heard respecting Durley Chine !” 

“TI can readily believe that.” 

“ Poor girl!” said Turpin, looklng down at the grisly 


the door of the room. 

It will be recollected they fastened it when they 
quitted it in the morning. 

Dick unlocked it, and they entered. 

“Look here, Tom I'll tell you what I willdo. Just 
clear my clothes from dust as well as you can, so that 
my appearance will not excite suspicion, aod I will, as 
it is now quite dark, go out and see if I cannot get some- 
thing to eat at the nearest village.” 

“ But with me of course.” 

“No, I think it will be better if you stay here. Alone 
I shall notbe so likely to excite suspicion. Do not let 


It was a lucky thing that he chose the way he did, In 
less than a quarter ot a hour he reached asmal hamlet. 
What was the name of it he had not the remotest idea, 
The inhabitants seemed all to be indoors. 

Dick passed as quietly and stealthily as he could along 
the little straggling village street- 

Presently he came to an alchouse. 

He hesitated « moment, and thought of attempting to 
get there what he required, but, fearful of rousing sus- 
picion, he turned away. 

He was looking fur one of those miscellaneous shops 
which are to be found in most villages, where every 


bones lying at his feet. ‘She is greatly to be pitied—|¥s waste time by parleying about the matter. I want} description of goods can be purchased. 


far more to be pitied t':an blamed—though that she was 
guilty I think there is conclusive evidence.” 

‘‘Her punishment was great.” 

“ You are right there. No one, unless those who have 
actually experienced it, can tell how horrible it is to die 
rom want of food.,” 

“ And this young sailor. His career was a short one, 
and its termination inglorious. He is more guilty than 
Kate, but itis very, very easy to forgive him!” 

_ “He had a consolation, and he may perhaps have con- 
sidered it a great one, that of dying with her he loved, 
for it is probable that one did not long survive the 
other.” 

‘The more our friends pondered upon the lovers’ un- 
happy fate, the more deeply they felt moved. 

Both were for some minutes silent. 

All that happened in that old mansion was perfectly 
apparent, and the thoughts of each were busy in run- 
ning over the several details. 

a Come, ey Tom King, first breaking the 
silence. “Wes 0 no good now by staying longer 
in this place. Come!” “a ee 

With an effort, Turpin roused himself from the reverie 
{nto which he had fallen. 


to go at once.” 

“Then I hope, since you have made up your mind to 
that effect, that you will not be any longer gone than 
you can possibly help.” 

“You may rest quite easy on that score. I shan’t, 
While Iam gone, however, do you light a fire and so 
forth, so that there may be no time lost when 1 arrive 
with the provisions.” 

“Trust to me for that. But shall you not disguise 
yourself at all ?”” 

“How can 1?” Besides, I think it hardly necessary. 
It is not likely there is anyone here who knows me, or, 
at all events, who would be able to recognise ma in the 
dark; so that } run little or no risk.” 

“Still, be most careful.” 

“5 will” 

“ Above all, take the greatest care that no one sees 
you leave the grounds, for if they do so the country 
will be roused immediately.” 

‘Don’t let that trouble you. Now, shall I do?” 

While they had been speaking, Tom had been busily 
engaged in cleansing the dust and cobwebs from his 
friend’s apparel. 

“Yes, Be off with you, and don’t be long, and, above 





A deep, long drawn sigh came from his lips. 


all do not excite suspicion by either word or action !” 


“Surely,” he thought, “this village will not be an 
exception to all others, and be without one ?” 

He began tu think so, for he had passed completely 
through it when he saw a light shining from a window a 
litlte in advance. 

Hoping it would prove to be the place he wanted, 
he quickened his steps. 

He reached it in two minutes. 

Yes; there was the small latticed window crammed 
with goods of every description, chalky-looking sweet- 
meats in blue bottles preponderating, which invariably 
distinguish the village huxters. 

Dic drew close to the window and tried to peep in, 
but the things were stacked so closely together, that 
he found it impossible to obtain a glimpse even of the 
interior. 

Then a fresh difficulty arose in his mind. 

Would it not seem strange for a person of Dick’s ap- 
pearance, to walk into a shop and purchase bread and 
such like necessaries ?” 

Of course jt would. 

Curiosity would be at once aroused. 

Dick hesitated. 

He pulled the end of his moustaches, 

“WTo be continued.) ~ 
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THE ALBION. 











Morning. 





Day is dawning. Slim and wide, 
Through the mists that blind it, 

Trembles up the rippling tide 
With the sea behind it, 


Like a warrior angel sped 
On a mighty mission, 

Light and life about hfm shed, 
A transcendent vision. 


Mailed in gold and fire he stands, 
And with splendors shaken, 

Bids the sleeping seas and lands 
Quicken and awaken. 


Day ison us. Dreams are dumb, 
Thought bas light for neighbor 
Room! the rival giants come— 
Lo, the Sun and Labor. 
Cornhill Magazine. 





IN MID AIR. 


“You'll not get back to Chili that way, 
senor; not with a whole throat, that is. Id 
sooner go from here across the Pampas, 
alone, in spite of the wild Indian horse- 
men and their fire-hardened spears, than I 
would try the smooth, broad pass of San 
Felipe, over the Cordilleras, here at hand. 
Five diligences and carossas rifled in nine 
days! And not a soldier to protect the 
road! The saints be good to us, for the 
government of the Republic does little for 
us, here, to the west. Only, if I were you 
Don Carlos Digby, I would notbe in too 
greata hurry to make acquaintance with 
Diego and his band.” 

These were the facts of the case: I, the 
Charles Digby to whom my excellent 
friend, Don Miguel Lopez, storekeeper and 
alcalde of the pretty town of San Juan, had 
addressed the above well-intended warn- 
ing, was simply a young Englishman, who 
had been long enough in South America to 
be fluent in Spanish speech, and to have 
learned something of the peculiarities of 
the country. I was—being by profession 
an engineer—superintendent or manager 
of the Great Hermandad Silver Mine, on 
the Western or Chilian side of the south- 
ern chain of the Andes, and I had crossed 
the mountains to San Juan to arrange for 
the purchase and transport of provisions 
and stores. 

But the homeward road had suddenly 
become dangerous and difficult. A band 
of robbers — headed by a noted leader 
called Diego, were committing great cruel- 
ties on the ordinary road that led across 
the mountains. In little more than a week 
they had stopped above a hundred travel- 
ers, had robbed all, murdered several, and 
put afew, who had offered resistance or 
were suspected of possessing hoarded 
money, to torture. The little town of San 
Juan was crowded with travelers, unwill- 
ing to incur the risk of proceeding on their 
journey. 

Among those thus detained was a young 
English lady, who, with her parents and 
her young brother, were on their way to 
Chili from Buenos Ayres, whefe they re- 
sided. She was avery beautiful girl, whose 
golden hairand bright complexion looked 
all the lovelier because the style of her 
beauty contrasted so forcibly with the 
raven locks, dark flashing eyes, and sallow 
tint of the olive-skinned Spanish senoras 
I met with her morethan once during my 
stroll through the streets and the plaza, 
but we were not acquainted, and it was by 
the merest accident that I learned 
that the name of the family was Trevor. 

At last I lost all patience, and, chating at 
the delay, yet unwilling to run into the 
lion’s mouth by attempting the Felipe Pass, 
I hired amule and a guide, and, leaving 
the stores I had bought to follow me at 
leisure, I set off for the more rugged and 
rarely-frequented passage called Las 
Neves, or, The Snows, an especially toil- 
some route, leading the pilgrim over some 
of the highest groundin the Southern An- 
des, but which was reasonably secure from 
brigands. 

The tirst day’s march was easy and une 
eventful. The peubla, or cultivated plain, 
was crossed, and t!en came the gradual 
ascent of the spurs of the mountain range, 
dotted as they were with hamlets, fields, 
and here and there the silent shaft and 
heaps of dross and scorie that indi- 





cated the situation ‘of some abandoned 
mine. 

“It’s to-morrow, Senor Inglese,” said 
Antonio, the guide,a young Indian from 
the highlands above us, “that our real 
work will begin. This is a mere promenade, 
but we must trudge hard and long to clear 
the distance, from the halting-place to 
Hermandad, betwixt dawn and dark.” 

We slept ata farm house,and, beforenoon 
of the ensuing day, I had reason to agree 
that Antonio had not over-rated the labors 
of the ascent. The path was steep, rugged 
and broken, and it led amidst the most 
savage ravines and inaccessible heights of 
the stony Cordillera. No four-footed crea- 
ture less gure-footed than a mule could 
safely have ventured to carry a load up so 
narrow and perilous a track as that, which 
wound like a white snake among the beet- 
ling precipices and yawning gulfs, 
which make up the most characteristic 
features of the scenery of the higher 
Andes, 

We made brave progress, and, after 
many a scramble in places where a fall or 
a false step might have entailed a drop of 
several hundred feet upon sharp stones or 
thorny shrubs, found ourselves, earlier 
than Antonio had anticipated, near the 
summit of the wild pass. Early as we 
were, however, we found ourselves pre- 
ceded by another party of travelers, whose 
forms we could see on the narrow 
road that wound in irregular curves over 
head. 

“A bad bit that, English sir!” said my 
guide, as he made me remark how slow 
was now the progress of the group in 
our front and how broken and steep the 
track. 

“They are just coming to the Paso del 
Diablo, the worst arrow-light of the whole 
road. Look, if it isn’t just like a book. 
shelf in the cura’s parlor, yonder in my 
village; only the books have the best of 
it. They rest softly there; whereas, on the 
Paso del Diablo, a stumble, or a gust of 
wind may send you——see!” And he 
tossed over the edge of the precipice a large 
pebble, which awoke the slumbering echoes 
of the hills as it leaped from crag to crag 
into the giddy depths, too far for the eye to 
follow. 

The Paso had really some fanciful re- 
semblance toa bookshelf, being simply a 
ledge of bare stone, running along the 
face of a tall, gaunt rock, while the road, 
being narrow, and utterly unprovided with 
rail, or bank, or parapet, overlooked the aw- 
ful abyss below, at the bottom of which, 
faintly visible, a torrent gurgled along its 
boulders of water-worn stone. An uglier 
place of passage, or one more calculated 
to shake weak nerves, I had never seen, 
and I could well imagine that, in time of 
snowor storm, to attempt it would have 
been a foolhardy exploit. Infine weather 
and broad daylight, however, it could, no 
doubt be traversed in tolerable security. 

The travelers in front were all mounted, 
and pushed on, as the width of the path 
dictated, in Indian file. First of all rode, 
as I judged, a girl, whose plumed hat 
danced gaily in the yellow sunlight; then 
came a stripling on a mule; and after 
these, followed [five other persons, two 
mounted, three on foot. Those on foot 
were talking loudly and gesticulating ve- 
hemently. Their harsh laughter came faint- 
ly back to us as we advanced. 

“They have given drink to their guides, 
the imprudent ones!” muttered Antenio, 
shaking his head. “Lucky for them that 
it is fine weather, and a peon from the 
poblas, who knew the road, conld——Ay 
demi!” And he dropped on his knees, 
and began to tell the beads of his rosary 
with a passionate fervor, which would have 
astonished me more had not my business 
brought me much in contact with the 
strange, impressionable race to which he 
belonged. I knew that there must be a 
cause for this sudden outbreak of religious 
zeal. 

“What is it?” I asked, impatiently. 
Leave off, man, mumbling out the names of 
the saints, forone minute, and give me a 
plain answer. Whatis wrong ?” 

Antonio jerked his elbow towards the 
suddenly overcast sky. Around the peak 








of the giant volcano, to northwara, heavy | Before I could speak, the mule, in the 


clouds had gathered; while, elsewhere, a 


thin white film, like flax from the spindles | 


of the Fates, spanned the turquoise blue 
of the southern heaven. 

“What is it?” Lasked, as I noticed that 
the mule, snorting, and evidently fright- 
ened, seemed trying to squeeze itself against 
the rocky wall. 

“Itis coming—coming !” cried {Antonio, 
hoarsely. 

“Whatis coming?” I exclaimed, angrily. 





“Tell me, scoundrel, or. - 
“You'll know soon enough. El Vente 
del Muerte—the Wind of Death—Great 


Gregory, Rose of Lima, my ‘patron, save 
us now !” replied the guide, asa lurid flash 
of lightning illumined the whole moun- 
tain panorama, and, mingling with the 
diapason of the thunder, came a shriek, as 
of an imprisoned spirit let loose, and a 
rush of bitterly cold wind fairly hurled me 
against the rock, to which I clung for sup- 
port, while the mule, sobbing and panting, 
cowered down upon its knees. For some 
four or five minutes this resistless blast 
endured, and, when it relaxed its fury, my 
first thought was to creep forward on 
hands and knees and to look upwards, so 
as to ascertain what had happened to the 
travelers on the rocky ledge above. To 
my horror, the shelf of stone was empty. 
No; on it there remained, pressed against 
the rock, one slender figure in female garb; 
while near her, crouched down like a ter- 
rified dog, steod the mule from which she 
had dismounted. The rest were gone! 

So sudden, so dreadful, was the catastro- 
phe that had occurred, almost before my 
eyes, that for some moments I remained 
as though incredulous of the full horror 
of the scene. The voice of my guide, as 
he moaned out, “May they find mercy, 
whoever they were. Pray for those who are 
dead. Pray, too, for her who is about to 
die! Pobra Nina!” 

The Indian’s quick eyes werenot at fault. 
It was a woman—a girl—and by her dress 
probably a lady, who was in mortal peril 
within a few yards of me. 

“Come, Antonio!” I cried, staggering as 
I rose to my feet ; “on, and we may yet be 
in time to save one life at least. Twenty 
dollars, man, if we save her!” I added, 
impatiently, as my dusky fellow remained 
motionless. 

“Not all the silver in Chili, cavalier, 
would profit the wretch who should ven- 
ture to cross the Paso, there, when El- 
borazo wears his cap of clouds, and the 
death wind is blowing. I’m no coward, 
senor; but I'll not risk life on such 9 
cast.” 

“If you won’t,I will; and alone, too!” 
I answered, ‘hotly; and, without paying 
any attention to the warnings which the In- 
dian shouted after me, I scrambled up the 
steep and winding road, and stood upon 
the Paso del Diablo itself, being careful to 


keep as close as possible to the bare 
rock wall, and away from the preci- 
pice. 


Most fortunately, the force of the furi- 
ous wind had slackened since the first ter- 
rible gust had exacted its early toll of 
human victims, or, otherwise, I doubt if 
the hardiest mountaineer could have 
traversed that place of peril. Asit was, it cost 
me a desperate struggle to keep my foothold 
and adyance towards where the girl stood, 
partly screened by a large stone that must, 
years befiere, have fallen from above, and 
which was overgrown with moss and 
lichen. Near her was the mule, its feet 
firmly planted on the rock, and its heaving 


flank all but flattened against the flintw 
wall, while its eyes, stony with terror, 


seemed to stare at the narrow platform on 
which we stood. I took in, I scarcely 
know how, all these details, as it became 
incumbent on me to creep past the mule, 
which partly obstructed the path, and, in 
doing so to, to skirt the perilous verge of 
the abyss. I had now lost my grasp of 
the overhanging wall, to which I had hith- 
erto clung with an eager clutch, and began 
to fear that the rushing wind would bear me 
away over the edge of therock; but, though I 
reeled under the force of the blast, I kept 
my feet, and reached the spot where the 
girl was kneeling, with — hands and 
averted face, 





| agony of its alarm, set up the screaming 


ery which its species utter under the in- 
fluence of pain or rage, and the girl turned 
her head, and, for the first time, saw me. 
My recognition of her was immediate. 
Well did I remember that golden hair; 
those blue eyes, dilated as they now were, 
and expressive only of grief and fear; 
that fair, pure face! It was the beautiful 
English girl I had seen at San Juan, and 
doubtless, her late companions had been 
her own family, of which she was, alas! 
the sole survivor. 

“Save them! Oh save them!” she ex- 
claimed in Spanish. “Go to their help, sir, 
for the love of heaven! My poor father 
—my dear mother-—-my brother — All! 
all——” 

She wrung her hands, pointing with a 
piteous gesture to the edge of the cliff. 

“I fear, Miss Trevor,” I began, speaking 
in our own language, when the girl gave a 
little start and uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“You know me ?” she said; “yet—”and she 
paused fora moment, looking wonderingly 
at me, and then slowly murmured, “Ah! 
yes—I recollect—in San Juan, yonder !” 

And even at that terrible time a faint 
blush rose to her cheek, as she possibly 
recognized in me the strange Englishman 
whose eyes had, perhaps, too openly ex- 
pressed the admiration that he felt for 
beauty such as hers. 

This, however, was no time, nor was the 
Paso del Diablo a fitting place, for fine 
speeches or elaborate apologies. 

“Miss Trevor,” said I earnestly, “I am 
here to save youif I can. Every minute 
that we linger here adds to the chance that 
a fresh squall may set in, and, should it do 
80, itmay be beyond human strength to 
get beyond this perilous ledge. Twenty 
yards off, as you see, is an angle in the 
path, by turning which, as I judge, 
we shall be comparatively safe. I 
will endeavor to support you if you 
will——” 

She interrupted me with an earnest 
prayer that I would leave her where she 
was, and go tothe rescue of her parents 
and brother. Their need, she said, was 
greater than hers. Iwas, of course, but 
too well aware that these unfortnnate per- 
sons must be beyond the reach of any 
earthly aid, but to say so would have been 
gratuitously cruel, and I therefore urged on 
her the necessity for accepting my escort so 
far as the nearest hamlet or cluster of 
miners’ huts, promising to return with 
ropes and men, and to undertake a search 
for her lost relatives, which, alone, I could 
not hope to carry out. She was very gen- 
tle and confiding, as a child might have 
been, and rose up from her knees, ex- 
pressing her willingness to follow me. 
And justthen some flakes of snow came 
whirling down, whitening the rocky plat- 
form. 

There were, as I have said, some twenty 
yards to traverse before reaching a corner, 
by rounding which, as I conjectured, we 
should have quitted the ledge of rock and 
gained the wider road beyond. But twen- 
ty yards, in some cases, may give cause for 
more anxiety than leagues of ordinary way- 
faring. I had need of all my strength to 
support Miss Trevor’s uncertain steps as 
she advanced, and, v hen we drew near to 
the angle in the path, I perceived, with no 
slight trepidation, that she was trembling 
like an aspen leaf, as her eyes were turned 
towards the tremendous gulf below. 

“Hold me back! Pray hold me!” she 
exclaimed, almost wildly. “It draws me to 
it—it will——” 


I understood her, luckily. Tam one of 


those men who can remain cool and steady - 


on thedizzy verge of aprecipics. Thatisa 
mere question of constitutional tempera- 
ment, forI have known the bravest, who 


have faced death on the battle-field without 
flinching, utterly unnerved by the terrible 
fascination which a yawning depth below 
the gazer’s feet can exert upon him. The 
dread desire to plunge, and end life and 
fear at once, I could well appreciate; and I 
saw that Miss Trevor would never get 
round the sharp angle of the rock, where 
the path narrowed to a width of some sighs 
teen inches at most. 
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By a sudden impulse, I caught up the 
girl in my arms, and by a mighty effort 
succeeded in rounding that dangerous 
point, and in reaching, as I had expected, 
the broader road beyond. The snow was 
falling fast, while still the thunder rolled, 
and the ice-cold wind swept howling past. 
Already the road was white with fallen 
flakes. Far across the deep valley, on an 
opposite table-land, I descried the walls 
of a convent nestling amidst trees, and with 
farm buildings and Indian cottages around 
it. Could we but reach it we should be 
safe, but the only way to gain it speedily 
was evidently by crossing one of those 
suspension bridges of native construction, 
which spanned the ravine from side to side. 
And this, in rough weather such as we 
were experiencing, presented no trifling 
risk. These bridges—which moved the 
wonder and admiration of the Spanish 
conquerors, and which still afford the only 
méans of crossing some of the ghastly 
chasms that seam the mountain range—are 
apparently frail constructions of grass- 


rope, twisted by Indian hands; the floor. a 
strip of matting; the hand-rail, a cord of 


grass; while, even witha light weight to 
carry, the passage is, to a novice, more ex- 
citing than agreeable. 

With these remarkable bridges I was 
tolerably familiar, although I had never be- 
fore seen one which spanned so wide and 
profound a gulf as that which now yawned 
beneath us, as I led Miss Trevor across the 
seemingly fragile construction, which rock- 
ed inthe wind asa hammock on board a 
chip might do. We had traversed some 
two-thirds of the distance, when a fresh 
and more violent gust came howling 
through the pass, and it was all that I 
could do to prevent Miss Trevor from be- 
ing dashed from the quivering bridge, on 
the floor of which we were both compelled 
to crouch, while the pliant matting that 
supported us swayed to and fro like a 
swing in a play-ground, and the snow and 
hail flew around us. The snapping of a 
rope, the giving way of a few strands of 
the plaited grass that bore us up, meant 
death, instant and inevitable. And even 
should the tough grass-cords endure the 
strain upon them, we were in no slight 
danger of losing our hold from sheer ex- 
haustion, and of being jerked from the 
bridge as a stone is propelled from a sling. 
Once I madea resolute effort to lead the 
way to firm ground, but the violence of the 
vibration, as we neared the steeply-sloping 
extremity of the bridge, all but’ tore me 
from my hold of the tough fibres, and we 
were thankful toregain the middle of the 
narrow web, with which we swayed, back- 
wards and forwards, as we may see a 
spider swinging ona single thread. 

The intense cold which, as often happens 
in the Andes, seemed the more intolerable 
on account of the heat of the morning 
—so benumbed the delicate frame of 
my fair companion that I constantly 
feared that before the storm should 
cease she would have sank into that 
fatal lethargy that knows no waking. By 
chafing her cold hands, and, in spite of 
her remonstrances, wrapping her in the 
loose coat I wore, which was fortunately a 
woolen one, I saved her, at anyrate for the 
time, from frost-bite or stupor, although the 
snow and frozen hailstones whitened our 
garments, as we crouched waiting, rather 
than hoping, for deliverance. 

Hours elapsed, and the wind abated, 
but I began to despair. No traveler might 
come that way for days, while I could not 
anticipate that Miss Trevor could endure 
the keen frost of the coming night 
in that exposed situation. Yet, how 
was it possible for me, in her exhausted 
state, to What was that sound? 
A loud halloo from human and, as it 
seemed, friendly voices, and instantly I 
replied to the hail. Then there came, 
creeping towards us over the plaited floor, 
a lithe figure, followed by another, while 
the voices of those on the bank were raised 
in a cheer of encouragement. 

“Safe and sound, Caballero! St. Nicho 
las and the Virgin be praise| for that! 
Ay, and the senorita, too!” sail the well. 
known voice of Antonio, my g. de—for he 
it was who headed the party. «Why, then, 
T'll say all my days, Inglese, tiat you bear 








a charmed life. 
Paso——” 

But I did not hear the rest of the In- 
dian’s speech, for now, for the first time, I, 
too, grew faint and giddy, and realized the 
terrible strain on mind and body which the 
excitement of peril had enabled me to 
maintain, and, though I aided in lifting 
Miss Trevor’s almost insensible form from 
the snow, I can remember nothing more 
until I found myself lying on the bed in a 
guest-chamber of the convent, while a 
bearded monk, in brown robe and rope 
girdle, was warming something ina pipkin 
over a brazero of glowing charcoal. 

“Drink this, Englishman!” said the 
good-natured Capuchin, as he poured the 
hot wine into a large silver cup, embla- 
zoned with the armorial bearing, of some 
Spanish viceroy of long ago; “drink this, 
and then get to sleep again, if you can. 
Nothing like it when once you are warm 
diiid sheltered. Yes, yes,” he added, with a 
smile, as he anticipated my question, “the 
young lady, too, is well, and asleep, too, I 
dare say. Heretics or not, you and she 
are welcome here, cavalier !” 

I have little more to relate. Of the 
remains of the unfortunate persons who 
fell over the rock of El Paso, no trace was 
ever found, although, at Miss Trevor's 
urgent entreaty a long and painful search 
was instituted among the glens below. 
But so wild and broken was the ground, 
and so intersected by snowdrifts, torrents, 
and thorny thickets, that from the first the 
Indian miners and herdsmen despaired of 
success, and, as I have said, the bodies 
were neverrecovered. Sosoon as my beauti- 
ful charge had reguined strength enough 
to enable her to travel, I accompanied her 
to the city of Santiago, where her father’s 
sister resided, and there, beneath her 
aunt’s roof, I left her to mourn for the dear 
ones whom she was never more to behold. 
But our parting was not for long. I be- 
came a frequent visitor to Santiago, and 
was a frequent guest in the house of Ellen 
Trevor’s aunt. There after a while I told 
her my love, and thence I led my bride to 
the altar, if I may use so high-flown an ex- 
pression concerning the Consular Office, 
with its whitewashed walls placarded with 
announcements of wreck and salvage, and 
other matters interesting to mariners, 
where we were married. 


Few who cross the 





GOETHE, 


Among the good things said about 
Goethe on the recent anniversary of his 
birth, it is strange to see so few allusions to 
his personal beauty. In his Ode, Mr. Bay- 
ard Taylor says of Fate: 

“Proud beauty to the boy she gave 

A lip that bubbled song, yet lured the bee 
An eye of light, a forehead pure and free.” 
His mother wrote: “There skated my son 
Wolfgang like an arrow among the groups. 
The wind had reddened his cheeks and 
blown his hair. I threw him my crimson 
furred cloak, he fastened it up with the gold- 
en clasps in front, thew the train over his arm 
and away he went over the ice, like a son 
of the gods!’ Anything so beautiful never 
was seen, and I clapped my hands with 
joy. Lewis says: “ He reached Strasburg 
on the 2d of April, 1770. He was now 
turned of twenty, and a more magni- 
ficent youth never entered the Strasburg 
gates. He was likened to an Apollo: when 
he entered a restaurant the people laid down 
their knives and forks to look at him.” 
Pictures and busts give but very feeble in- 
dication of that which was most striking 
in his appearance. I: 
above middle size, his presence imposing 
and majestic, his head with 
features, and lustrous brown eyes, rested 
on a fine muscular neck—indeed he wae 
none of ‘Nature’s journey work.’” 


stufore he was 


his liberal 





Mrs. Jane G. Swisshelm avers that 
elecampane and fresh milk form a sure 





remedy for hydrophobia. Put the ele- 
campane root into the milk, boil it and 
give it to the patient, fasting, a pint 
at a time. Three do<es at intervals 
of forty-eight hours, she says, will effect 
a cure. 

22,000 copies of Napoleon's life of Cesar 


were printed. OnJy 150 were sold. 





; and sat 
| They often sat thus in the summer after- 


Dreamland, 





Out of the sweet old legends 
Beckons a fair white hand, 
And silvery, beil-like voices 
Tell of an unknown land; 


Where magic roses blossom 
In the evening’s golden light, 
And the air is laden with fragrance 
From the Lilies silver-white. 


The trees, with their waving branches, 
Murmur a fairy song 

And the brooklet merrily dances 
As it ripples and gurgles along. 

And tender, enchanting love-songs 
Float on the balmy breeze, 

And the heart’s unspeak« ble lonying 
By their music is set at ease. 


Would that my steps could reach it, 
That happy flowery strand! 

For all my earthly afflictions 
Would cease in that fairy land. 


Oft in my dreams I see it, 
In its glamour bright and fair, 
But with daylight’s earliest glimmer 
It vanisties into air. 


MRS. BUTTERWORTH'S BOARDER. 


Mrs. Butterworth’s boarder had drawn 
Mrs. Butterworth’s best rocking-chair out 
upon Mrs. Butterworth’s front porch, and 
was now sitting with his slippered feet upon 
the railing, smoking his meerschaum, as 
coolly as though it were December instead 
of July. 

Mr. Dessaint—as Mrs. B. had confided to 
her next-door neighbor, the second day after 
his arrival—was the “queerest man you most 
ever did see.” He was a big, ruddy, blonde 
young fellow, with a face that would have 
been rather boyish, but for the manly chest- 
nut beard. He had written that he was a 
rusty old bachelor of twenty-five, and want- 
ed a good cool place to kill the summer in. 
He certainly looked cool enough in his white 
duck suit and panama hat, as he sat there 
puffing contentedly at his pipe and watch- 
ing pretty Kitty Butterworth, as she walked 
up the path, swinging her hat a little nerv- 
ously by the strings as she came. 

“Miss Butterworth,” he said, letting his 
eyelids droop drowsily, and lazily regarding 
her through a cloud of freshly-emitted 
smoke, “ You look warm.” 

“And why should I not, pray? I've 
been walking, You look cool enough.” 

Without heeding this remark, which was 
delivered in rather a spiteful tone, Mr. Des- 
saint feebly motioned the smoke aside with 
his white hand and languidly said: “Miss 
Butterworth, what do you suppose I was 
thinking of just now ?” 

“The person in whom you are most in- 
terested, I suppose,” 

“ And who do you think that is 1” 

“Yourself, of course.” 

“ No, yourself.” 

“Indeed !"—elevating her eyebrows pro- 
vokingly. 

“Yes—or rather, of your name. Miss 
Butterworth candidly now, don’t you think 
yours is a very—well, a very homely sort 
of name ?” 

Kitty fired up at once. “It may be a 
homely name,” she cried. “We are homely 
people. Butithas been good enough for my 
fathers before me, and I guess it is good 
enough for me.” 

“Well, but—no offense, you know—don’t 
you think you had better change it ?” 

“No, sir, not for any other that I ever 
heard of,” and Miss Kitty flounced up stairs 
in a state of highly wrought indignation. 

“What right had he to talk to me like 
that?” she said to herself. “Change my 
name, indeed! I wonder what he meant. 
One thing I know. If I was thinking of 
so doing, I should look for some less disa- 
grecable person than Mr. Louis Dessaint.” 

When she came down stairs half an hour 
after, looking fresh and smiling in her white 
dress, she had forgotten all about the above 
conversation. Mr. Dessaint was still on the 
porch, and Kitty came out with her sewing 
down on the settee near him. 





noons, and to tell the truth Kitty almost 
always enjoyed talking with Mr. Dessaint, 


| for no man eculd be more agreeable and 


entertaining when he chose. But to-day 
some strange perversity seemed to have 
seized him... He sat idly regarding her for 
some time, while neither spoke. Finally he 





got up, knocked the ashes from his pipe, 
carefully refilled and relighted it, and then 
came and stood by her, looking down curi- 
ously at her or her work, she could not tell 
which. 

“ Miss Kitty,” he began, in the old banter- 
ing tone, “excuse me for not saying Miss 
Butterworth. You know I dislike the name | 
exceedingly—Miss Kitty I have a very par- 
ticular request to make. Will you grant 
it?” 

“Not before I know what it is, most as- 
suredly.” 

“But I’m going to tell you what it is.” 

“Very well,” and she kept on with her 
needle-work indifferently. 

“TI want you to marry me.” 

So abruptly, so unexpectedly was this 
very original proposal made, that the mean- 
ing of the words was not at once apparent. 

Kitty looked up inquiringly at the face 
which was looking down at her—a face 
kindly in its expression in spite of the cyni- 
cal mustache, which gave to the mouth an 
ill-deserved appearance of _ insincerity. 
Then, as she began to comprehend the full 
force of the words, the blood came rushing 
to her face. Poor Kitty! She little knew 
the man who stood so coolly nonchalant be- 
side her. She did not perceive the wistful, 
earnest light that shone deep down in his 
blue eyes, and she thought he was quizzing 
her. Slowly she gathered her work together, 
rose to her fullest height, and stood for a 
moment, her black eyes flashing back their 
indignation into his. Then she angrily 
brushed aside the tears that would come in 
spite of her, and turned away, “grand as 
Boadicea, and twice as beautiful.” 

She never stopped till she reached her 
room, where she fluny herself, sobbing, on 
the bed, and reproached herself bitterly for 
actually admiring this great handsome, con- 
ceited fellow, » nose greatest delight seemed 
to consist in ormenting and mortifying her. 
Maybe i. would have consoled her not 
alitt’., wuld she have heard Louis Dessaint 
rvolding himself for his folly after she had 
‘eft him. 

“Confound it!” he muttered. “Why 
must I always go about a thing in this kind 
of way? When I am most in earnest, I 
invariably seem most indifferent. No won- 
der she was vexed. Nobody would have 
suspected I really meant to pop the ques- 
tion. She didn’t say no, anyway. Perhaps 
I shall be more explicit next time. I'll try 
again this evening.” 

But Miss Kitty did not come down stairs 
again that night ; and the next day, and the 
next, she kept herself so busy, and was so 
frigid when he approached her, that our 
hero found it impossible to explain himself. 
At length one evening he came down sud- 
denly and found her alone on the porch. 
She would have run past him into the house, 
but his burly form filled the doorway. 

“Just one moment, Miss Butterworth— 
it isa homely name, hang me if it isn’t— 
I want to beg your pardon for my rudeness 
the other day.” 

In spite of his resolution, here he was 
speaking in the same provoking strain as 
before. 

She bowed coldly and said : 

“It is of no consequence. Pray don’t 
humble yourself to apologize, If you will 
kindly allow me to pass, I think I will go 
in.” 

“But you will let me tell you first what 
I tred to make you understand before. 
Upon my honor, Miss Butterworth, I meant 
just what I said. I want you to marry 
me,” and he made an unsuccessful attempt 
to possess himself of ‘her hand. 

“ You are very kind, sir,” she said, in as 
freezing a manner as a poor girl nearly 
melted to tears well could, “but you must 
excuse me. I feel obliged to deny your re- 
quest,” and she hurried by him. 

He stood a moment really grieved and 
very much puzzled to know how he should 
come to an understanding with her. Then, 
as she vanished up the stair, he could not 
for the life of him avoid calling after her : 

“Excuse me for not taking such an an- 
swer. You are under age, and I shall ask 
your father.” 

Miss Kitty was already so far away that 
it is a chance if she heard the closing por- 
tion of his remarks; but, as fate would 
have it. Farmer Butterworth did. He han- 




















THE ALBION. 











pened to enter the gate just at that instant; 
and Dessaint, turning, was much chagrinea 
to find him thus within hearing. However, 
the young man’s habitual impudence did 
not desert him, and, with characteristic de- 
cision, he determined to make the best of 
the situation. He came to the point at 
once. 

“Mr. Butterworth—by the way don’t you 
think your family name is a trifle awk- 
ward?—I want your permission to marry 
your daughter.” 

“ Wal,” slowly answered the farmer, “I 
don’t know jes’ what to say. What does 
she think about it ?” 

“I haven’t asked her yet—that is—well, 
I think if I had your permission I could 
bring her around.” 

“Wal, I'll tell ye just how it is, Mister 
Degsaint,” said the farmer, after some 
thought, “even ef she was willin’, I don’t 
know’s I should be. I don’t mind tellin’ 
you thet I’m in a mighty tight fix just now. 
Old Sol. Wilson, down at the Tidemill, has 
bought up the mortg ye on this place, and 
I’ve jes’ got word that he means to foreclose 
atonce. "Twas due long ago. He knows 
Ican’t pay the half of it, thet’s why he’s 
bought it. He’s allus hed a grudge ’g’inst 
me ever since I cut him out with Nancy. I 
don’t keer so much for myself, but my wife 
and poor little Kitty—it’ll go hard with 
them—” and the farmer fairly broke down 
and sobbed as he thought of his wife and 
child turned away from the old homestead. 
Louis was affected, though it was not his 
way to show it. Atlength he said: 

“Why not let me take care of Kitty for 
you?” 4 

“Wal, Mister Dessaint,” the farmer an- 
swered, brushing the tears from his eyes 
and looking the young man straight in the 
face, “to say the truth, you ain’t jest the 
man to trust agirl to. I like you, fustrate, 
and. I suppose you're fine gentleman enough, 
but your hands don’t look to me as ef they 
could ever work much for a woman, You 
don’t seem to have any business; and fine 
clothes and kid gloves won’t support a 
family.” 

Louis Dessaint sat for a long time smok- 
ing his pipe in silence. It shamed him 
more than he cared to own that a keen, just 
man like this could speak to him in such a 
way and he could find no word of excuse 
for himself. He had never told his host 
that he was wealthy, and it really pained 
him now to think that he, a young, strong 
and, as he believed, a man not without tal- 
ent, should appear to this honest farmer so 
poor a dawdler that he dared not trust his 
danghter to him. 

Must he then say to the father, “I am 
yichy’.in order to win the daughter? His 
pride revolted at the idea, and the subject 
was dropped for the time. 

Long after the farmer went in, the young 
man sat in no very satisfactory reflection 
upon the worthlessness of his own life, 
There, alone with himself and the night, he 
resolved that he would no longer waste his 
youth and talent in idle playing, but would 
rouse himself to action, and show the wo- 
man he loved, and the man who had so 
kindly reproved him, that he was not the 
useless thing he seemed. Meanwhile, he 
was rich,and the farmer must not be driven 
from his home. How could he pay the 
debt without betraying the fact of his own 
wealth? Sleep came upon his weary brain 
while the question was yet unanswered. 
But the to-morrow took the question into 
its own hands. 

The next night, just after tea, the farmer 
and his wife and daughter sat together on 
the porch. Dessaint had been with them a 
few moments; but the sadness which they 
vainly strove to banish from their faces 
made him somehow feel that theirs was a 
circie of which he formed no part at such 
atime, and from which he ought to with- 
draw. 

So he had betaken himself to his room 
just overhead, and was sitting at the win- 
dow, playing softly on his flute. While 
thus engaged he saw a small, unprepossess- 
ing-looking man drive up to the gate and, 
after securing his horse, walk quickly into 
the yard. Presently loud tones below caus- 
ed him te cease playing, and then the angry 
words of the stranger caught his ear : 

“Well, well, John Butterworth, every dog 





must have his day. You had yours twenty 
years ago, when you brought Nancy Col- | 
gate home to your father’s house; and 
now I'll have mine when I drive her out of 
it. She might have had me and been a 
rich woman to-day ; but she chose you, and 
now she may lie in the bed she has made,” 

Then Louis heard the manly but discour- 
aged reply of the farmer, and then the 
spirited tones of his wife as she said : 

“Yes, Solomon Wilson, I have made my 
choice, and be sure I had rather take my 
John to-day without a cent than you with 
all your thousands.” 

“Very well. Saturday morning at ten 
o’clock I'll have the Sheriff on this porch 
to sell the farm to the highest bidder. And 
I shall be the purchaser, Nancy Butter- 
worth, I shall be the purchaser—and that 
very week you and your good-for-nothing 
husband and that huzzy who can do noth- 
ing but embroidery and piany-playing— 
you'll -all go packing off to the poor- 
house—” 

But the “said mortgagee” was here inter- 
rupted in his eloquent remarks by a very 
large-sized apparition which appeared sud- 
denly before him. 

A quick step on the stairs and Louis Des- 
saint had passed the family group and 
stood white with rage before the startled 
visitor. 

“ Another word, sir,” he gasped, “and I 
shall forget that you are an old man and I 
a young one. You contemptible old scoun- 
drel, do you think, because you hold a mort- 
gage on this place, that you can come here 
and abuse an honest man in this way? 
My name is Dessaint ; you’ve had dealings 
with my father, and you know I can do as 
Isay. Bring your mortgage here to-mor- 
row and it shall be paid. Not a word, sir,” 
he went on, shouting as the old man open- 
ed his lips to reply, and the white hand 
which Farmer Butterworth had ridiculed, 
unable longer to restrain itself, seized Mr. 
Wilson by the ear and led him writhing 
and snarling to the gate. 

The man drove off, shaking his fist back 
at them in a threatening manner; and 
Louis, usually so calm, came back looking 
so fieree and red that they all laughed in 
spite of themselves. 

“Mr. Butterworth,” said he, “you must 
let me take up the mortgage. I have more 
pocket-money than I know what to do with, 
and, besides, I consider it a first-class in- 
vestment. You can pay it when you get 
ready.” 

We pass over the scene which followed— 
the many protestations of the sturdy farm- 
er,and hie final yielding and warm expres- 
sions of gratitude. An hour later, as Louis 
found himself once more alone with Kitty 
Butterworth, in spite of his previous rejec- 
tion by both father and daughter, he ven- 
tured to renew his suit. 

“ Kitty,” he softly whispered, as he bent 
over her, “don’t you think you might be 
induced to r ider that resolution? As 
true as I stand here, I love you better than 
any one on earth.” 

There was no answer, only the little hand 
struggled but slightly to free itself, and 
even softly returned his warm pressure. 

“And you will marry me?” he murmur 





ed. 
“TI will grant your reguest”—and some- 
how her head, of its own accord, found its 
way to his shoulder and his arm stole 
around her waist. 

“And now, Kitty,” said he, after a long 
hour of the most sentimental nonsense you 
ever heard of, “on your honor, ar’n’t you 
glad you are going to get rid of the name 
of—Butterworth ?” 

And then he smothered her soft affirma- 
tive with a kiss. 





As a substitute for the guillotine an 
American laid before the 
French Government a self-acting machine 
which takes the condemned out of this 
world in a twinkling, and the new appara- 
tus only costs $2,000. 


inventor has 


The Duke of Edinburgh is the only one 
of Queen Victoria’s sons who is not a mem- 
ber of the Masonie order, and his father-in- 
law, the Emperor of Russia, is one of the 





sfew sovereigns of Kurope who oppose 
Masonry. 





A BeNGALE SCHUULMASTER, 


Rama Rupa was a strict disciplinarian, 
He had by him constantly, besides his 
crutch, a thin but longisi twig of bamboo, 
which often resounded, not only on the 
palms of his pupils’ hands, but on their 
heads and backs, and sometimes also with 
cruel ingenuity he used to strike their 
knuckles, their knee-joints and their ankles. 
You could hardly pass by the door of the 
house during school hours without hearing 
the shop-a-shop, shop-a-shop, of the bamboo 
switch. Buthe had other ways of admin- 
istering discipline. One famous mode of 
juvenile punishment was called nadu- 
Gopal—that is, Gopal (the god Krishna) 
with a sweetmeat in his hand. This con- 
sisted in making a boy sit on the ground 
with one leg in a kneeling posture; the two 
arms were then stretched, and a large 
brick was placed on each. In this posture 
a boy is expected to remain still for sever- 
al hours. Should either of the bricks fall 
from the hand, down comes the bamboo 
switch on the pate of the delinquent. We 
shall mention only one other clause in 
Rama Rupa’s penal code. The juvenile 
offender was handcuffed and his feet were 
tied by strings to the trunk of the jack- 
tree of which we have spoken. While the 
boy stood handcuffed and chained the 
leaves of a stinging plant called bichhuti 
(Tragia involucrata) were applied to differ- 
ent parts of his body. Whoever has been 
stung by a wasp or a hornet can have 
some idea of the sensation produced by 
the application of bichhuti to the skin. The 
agony is intense. Perfectly helpless, un- 
able to run away, unable even to stroke 
with his hand the part stung, the boy 
can do nothing but shriek. In justice 
to the lame schoolmaster of Kanchanpur, 
I should here remark that the above 
disciplinary process was not the pro- 
duct of his own fertile brain; it is a time- 
honored institution, which has been handed 
down from generation to generation of 
Bengale villxge schoolmasters. 








THE POLAR BEAR’S CUNNING. 


According to the Esquimaux, the seal 
constructs its abode beneath the surface of 
the ice insuch a manner that it can enter it 
from the water below; here the young seal 
passes its infancy, and when the returning 
heat of Summer has destroyed its igloo or 
dwelling, the young seal isold enough to 
take care of itself ; but this mode of lodg- 
ingits youth beneath the ice is well known 
tothe bear, who, with his keen scent, soon 
detects the whereabouts of the seal’s nur- 
sery, and in order to gain entrance makes « 
spring and comes down heavily on the top 
of the igloo, crushes it in, and immediately 
seizes the young seal with its paw. Here it 
might be supposed the hungry bear at 
once devours its prey; but no it is far too 
wary to do so; it knows full well that 
where a baby is, there must of necessity be 
a mother, and that she will be in search 
of her darling; therefore, the bear scrapes 
the snow away from the seal hole, and 
holding the young seal by the flippers, al- 
lows it to flounder about, and when the 
mother approaches, the bear slyly draws 
the young seal towards it until the old one 
is within reach, when he seizes her 
with the other paw, and thus captures 
both. 





"SINGER. 


It is said that Isaac M. Singer, the sew- 
ing machine man, has left a fortune of 
nineteen millions of dollars—-fifteen mil- 
lions in the United States and four millions 
in Europe. During the last twenty-tive 
years of his life he spent a great deal of 
money, but he made a great deal more. 
The magnificence of his estate forms a 
striking contrast with the poverty and 
privation in which he began. At one time 
he was a strolling actor in the West, and 
after he had left that profession and in- 
vented his sewing machine, he was in such 
a state of destitution that one day he had 
After much 
he boug it nimself a dinner 
of pork and beans 2t Sweeny’s with this 
money and with the vigor derived from 
this nourishing repast he went onto aceu- 
mulate the nineteen millions he has left to 


his heirs. 


only sixpence Jeftin the world. 
deliberation 
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PLAYING “DKUMMER.” 


The stagnation of trade has bsen se 
verely felt by all business men, and even 
that enterprising class of fellow-creatures 
known as “Drummers,” or traveling sales- 
men, despite their almost inexhaustible in- 
vention and resources, have been obliged 
occasionally to yield to the pressure of the 
times. 

One of these gentlemen, who has recent- 
ly returned from a trip for Thistle Bros. 
& Co., of Boston, did not show a very large 
exhibition of orders to balance the liberal 
expense account allowed him by the firm. 
and Mr. Thistle, after looking over his re- 
turn, said : 

“Mr. Rataplan, Iam afraid you do net 
approach the dealer in the right way. I 
used to be very successful in this line. 
Now just suppose me to be Mr. Bigher, 
of Sellout, Il.” and show me the way you 
introduce the house.” 

Accordingly Ratplan stepped out of the 
counting room, and returned, hat in hand 
inquiring: 

“Is Mr. Bigher in ?” 

“That’s my name,” said Mr. Thistle, ur- 
banely. 

“My name is Rataplan, sir; I represent 
the house of Thistle Bros. & Co., of Bos- 
ton. (Thistle in his character of Western 
merchant, here arose and offered the sales- 
man achair, and expressed a pleasure at 
seeing him.) I am stopping with Over- 
charge at the Stickem House, and have a 
fine unspoken lot of samples, which I 
should like to show you; I think I 
ean offer you some special advantages, 
etc.” 

And Mr. Rataplan delivered himself of a 
neat speech in professional style. 

“Very well, very well,” said Thistle, “I 
don’t see but that you understand the way 
to get customers.” 

Excuse me, Mr. Thistle,” said Rataplan, 
“I am afraid you do not understand the 
style of the Western merchants, just now. 
Suppose you change places with me, and 
repeat this rehersal ?” 

“Certainly,” said Thistle, and picking up 
his hat he stepped out. Returning, he 
found Rataplan, with his chair tipped back, 
hat cocked fiercely over his right eye, his 
heels planted on Thistle’s polished desk, 
and a lighted cigar between his teeth. 

Thistle looked a little staggered, but nev- 
ertheless he commenced : 

“Is Mr. Bigher in ?” 

“Yes, heis,” responded Rataplan, blow- 
ing acloud of pure Connecticut into This- 
tle’s eyes. “Who in——are you ?” 

“I represent the house of Thistle Bros. 
& Co.” said the astonished employer, 
coughing out about a quart of amoke from 
his throat. 

“The blazes you do. 
concern ?” 

“No, sir, I am not,” said Mr. Thistle. 
“Well, it’s d—d lucky you are not, for I’ve 
had two drummers to one customer in my 
store for the last two months, andif I could 
zet hold of one of the blasted fools that 
sent ’em out at this time, I’m darned if I 
wouldn’t boot him clean out of the town 
of Sellout.” 

“That'll do, Mr. Rataplan,” said Thistle. 
“I have no doubt you did the best you 
could for the interest of the house. Trade 
is a little dull.” 


Are you oneof that 





A PEEP THROUGH THE SULTAN’S KEY- 
HOLE. 


A recent debate in the English House of 
Commons has given Englishmen a peep 
through the Sultan of Turkey’s keyhole. 
England seems to have a right to look into 
the Sultan’s affairs. It has lent him a hun- 
dred millions of pounds, has defended him 
in the Crimea, and has entertained him in 
London. The Sultan, it seems, appropriates 
an income of two million pounds, while the 
income jof his whole country is only seven 
millions. The shores of the Bosphorus are 
studded with his vast palaces, and every 
day at dinner the Sultan, who dines alone, 
has 107 dishes provided for him. He main- 
tains 800 wives, 350 eunuchs and 800 horses. 
Thirty thousand oxen are annually provid- 
ed for the Sultan’s kitchen, and other live 
stock and poultry in proportion. 
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MONKEY STORikS. 


On board her Majesty’s ship Euryalus 
there was a large black monkey with a 
long tail for whom the master had a par- 
ticular aversion; he was convinced that it 
would some day get at and injure the chro- 
nometer of which he was in charge, and 
he always kept his room fast locked. One 
day, however, the monkey crept in, carried 
off the chronometer, and rushed up the rig- 
ging with it in his hand, the poor master 
following with the tears in his eyes, while all 
the sailors in the ship were set to try and 
catch the thief. Higher and higher they 
climbed, but still the monkey kept above 
them, and when they were within an inct™ 
of him he dropped from one part of the 
rigving to another, with only a glancing 
hold on the ropes, where nothing but a 
four-armed beast with a prehensile tail 
could follow. At last one active fellow 
climbed closer and closer, there was no 
outlet right or left, above or below, his 
hand was almost seizing the creature’s leg 
when suddenly the beast, seeing he was 
brought to bay, waved the chromemeter 
viciously over his head, raised his arm as 
high as possible, and then flung it as far 
as he could into the sea. A monkey on 
board another Queen’s ship fell overboad 
in very bad weather; the sea was so high 
that the Captain refused to allow a boat to 
be lowered; but the feeling of the sailors 
for their pet was so great that at last he 
gave way. They rowed round and round 
in vain, and were returning sadly up the 
ship’s side, when they saw the monkey, 
who had climed up by the chain of the 
rudder, mocking and grinning at them for 
their useless pains as he sat on the figure 
head. Another monkey, one Jocko, on 
board the ——, much petted by the sailors, 
was excessively jealous of a white kitten, 
which divided their affections with himself. 
One day the man on the bridge saw him 
creeping very stealthily round to where 
the kittenlay asleep in the netting; sud- 
denly he stretched out his hand and 
chucked her overboard before any one 
could interfere. “Jocko,” said the narra- 
tor angrily, “was an abominable beast. I 
could not bear him, he used to get drunk 
and play underhand tricks; still he was 
not altogether bad. A spaniel on board 
had had puppies, with which Jocko was ex- 
tremely anxious to play; the mother, how- 
ever, would have nothing to say to him, 
and would not allow him to enter her den. 
One day, however, she had left her chil- 
dren alone for a moment, and coming 
back found Jocko sitting nursing all the 
puppies together in his arms, great, fat, 
heavy, lumbering lumps which he could 
hardly lift.”. After this proof of good in- 
tention, the dog-mother used to take her 
walks about the ship, contentedly leaving 
her children in his charge, Jocko seeming 
to consider himself regularly installed as 
nurse.—Good Words. 





THE GERMAN AND FRENCH SOLDIER. 


The German soldier is almost a machine ; 
his obedience is silent; his discipline is 
passive; he. has no hesitations; he pos- 
sesses subordination and submission as 
natural gifts. The Frenchman, on the 
contrary, has opinions and ideas of his 
own which no discipline can entirely drive 
out; of course he is obedient, because he 
would be shot if he were not so; but his 
obedience is notinert; it is an act of reason, 
and is accompanied by a quantity of men- 
tal reservations and considerations which 
never enter into a German head. The re- 
sult is that heis not susceptible of being 
treated like a bundle which stops where it 
is put until it is moved again, and that 
therein lies a serious disadvantage in a 
movement like a mobilization, where the 
first duty of each soldier is to fall in silent- 
ly and stir no more of his own accord.— 
Blackwood. 
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SINGULAR FATE OF A MOCKING 
BIRD. 


A mocking bird, an exquisite warbler, 
owned by Colonel J. E. Elliott, of Jackson- 
ville, Florida, came ‘» its death in a singu- 
lar manner one day : tely. On that day, 
after the Colonel had listened to its melo- 
dious notes for some time, he retired to 
his room for the purpose of writing. Hav- 
ing finished his labors he again thought of 
his pet, and went out on the piazza, intend- 
ing to feed it. Upon iaking down the cage 
he was shock:d and grieved to find the 
unfortunate little songster lying on its back 
on the bottom, its breast and neck (from 
which the feathers had been plucked) all 
torn and bleeding, and its head twisted 
completely from its natural position. A 
lady who resides in an adjoining house ex- 
plained the mystery. She, while sitting 
upon her piazza, noticed a bird very much 
resembling a mocking bird flying around 
and occasionally alighting upon the cage, 
asif wishing to hold communication with 
the other. Suddenly as “pet” came near 
the bars, the stranger dashed forward his 
claws, caught its little victim by the breast, 
siezed the neck with its strong bill, and 
suddenly letting go his hold on the cage. 
revolved around with lightning rapidity, 
by which means the poor inmate’s neck 
was completly wrung as is a fat chicken’s 
by a kitchen scullion. Both the Colonel 
and his lady were very much attach- 
ed to little “Pet,” as they had named it. 
The other bird belonged to a species 
known as the “loggerhead,” and it is not 
avery generally known fact that they in- 
variably attack mocking birds when 
in their vicinity, and always in the manner 
described. 





THE KNOUT. 


In “The land of the North Wind,” by Mr. 
E. Rae, the author describes the frightful 
instrnment of torture known as the Knout, 
as follows:—“It was not the harmless lash 
somany of us fancy. Imagine a long 
thong of hide, soaked in some essence 
which prepared it to absorb, and become 
indurated with metal filings. Before this 
diabolical preparation was allowed to 
harden, the edges of the thong were bent 
round to form a groove, of which the edges 
were sharpened. One end of the thong 
was left supple, to wind round the wrist of 
the executioner, at the other end was a 
hook or fang. Falling like a double-edged 
sword upon the victims head, it cut into the 
flesh, and instead of being raised was 
drawn towards the executioner. At the 
third blow, if conscientiously administered, 
the sufferers sometimes lost sensibility, 
at the fifth they not unfrequently expired. 
I think in all history since the dark ages, 
there is nothing on record to match this. 





FORREST AT THE SEASHORE, 


A correspondent of the Louisville Cour- 
ier Journal writes from Cohasset, Mass.:— 
“I meet again the host of the Black Rock 
Hotel—Sargeant. He is pleasantly com- 
municative. Sargeant was on intimate 
the late Edwin Forrest. He 
pointed out his room on the ground floor. 
He described his going to the pier for 
Forrest in a carriage. There was a little 
girl in the carriage six years of age. He 
then gave a fair imitation of Forrest’s voice 
when the great tragedian suddenly ex- 
claimed, “Sargeant, is that your child?” 
“Yes.” “The most humanizing thing our 
Saviour said, was, ‘Suffer little children to 
come unto me.’ I love children, sir: they 
are meant to be loved.” He then took the 
child in his arms and kissed her repeatedly, 
while the tears rolled down his cheeks. 
Who would have imagined such a touch of 
sentiment in the misanthropic, embitter- 
ed tragedian? “Ah,” said Sargeant, “fhere 
was no man like Forrest! I have seen him 
stand there and heard him exclaim, as the 
waves rolled up over the rocks, ‘I like to 
hear you moan and shriek over the wrongs 
you have done.’” 





The paper on which Bank of England 
notes are printed has been made since 1719 
at a place called Laverstock. It is made of 
new linen or cotton, and « note will support 


thirty-six pounds before being sized. 








LYING FOR LUCK. 

Walking in the early morning at a small 
atation in North-West India, the writer, on 
passing a shrubbery, observed a man 
stealthily moving in the bushes. The in- 
truder was asked what he wanted, when 
he replied, “The Seth is dead.” This Seth 
was the principal man in the native city 
adjoining the station, and a merchant uni- 
versally known in the commercial world 
on account of his greatriches. Forgetting, 
in {his surprise at the arnouncement, that 
the reply was scarcely an adequate one to 
his question, the writer took his walk, and, 
on returning, expressed his astonishment 
to the servants that they had not told him 
the Seth was ill, mentioning the catastrophe 
he had learned from the trespasser. One 
of the servants having happened, on his 
way from the city that very morning, to 
have seen the Seth hearty and well, it 
was decided on all hands that the informa- 
tion was incorrect. 

Thereupon one present remarked: 

“The man who told your honor was 
probably a dyer.” 

“A dyer!” cried the writer; “but why 
should a dyer tell falsehoods?” 

“He was probably lying for luck,” was 
the answer; 
when a vat has been prepared for a dye, 
some anxiety is felt as to whether it will 
turn out well—and the blue dye was said 
to be the most ticklish—and that during 
this doubt the dyers go out telling false- 
hoods, in the hopes that, if they are believed, 
the vat will turn out well. Further in- 
quiries were made afterward, and the facts 
were found to be correct; and, indeed, 
allusions to the custom were subsequently 
pointed out in native poetry. A lover would, 
perhaps, be made to address his mistress 
in some such mad hyperbole as this, “You 
deceived me, it may be, lest the blue vat of 
heaven, jealous of the heaven of your face, 
should wish to spoil itself.” 

There is no pretense that the incident 
marked any discovery; the circumstance 
is probably well known to any one taking 
an interest in folk-lore and local customs, 
but it certainly explains how lying might 
be held a species of worship. | Numberless 
traces exist of a conciliatory worship in 
countries where the popular faith con- 
ceives spirits of evil to have independent 
power; such worship is opposed to that 
offered in the hope of obtaining benefits, 
and is in truth a bribe to secure abstinence 
from mischief. Akin to this is the fear of 
offending such hurtful beings by using 
unpropitious names ; thus the furies must be 
called the Favorable Ones, (Eumenides,) 
and a certain undesirable personage 
should be mildly designated “the old gen- 
tleman.” Perhaps—but antiquarians must 
decide this—in our sport of April Fool, 
there may be a trace of this gworship of an 
evil spirit. And so, as we laugh at some 
fun-bewildered person on a  showery 
morning in the Spring, and keep up the 
joke because we perp:trated it in our teens 
we may be performing a rite whch was of 
old like laying a garland of poisionous and 
sinister flowers on the altar of a demon, in 
the hope of securing good fortune for those 
who were not afraid of lying for luck.—All 
the Year Round. 








It is estimated that the child population 
between the age of six and sixteen in the 
United States and Territories is about 
10,288,000, and that about 300,000 teachers 
are needed to educate this host of future 
citizens. 


gi'ls attempted the 
what men find so 


Two Davenport 
other day to discover 
attractive in cigars avd whiskey.  Re- 
tiring to their bedroom they prepared 
themselves for the spree, but brought the 
experiment to a speedy end by trying the 
cigars first. 





Three little boys in Montreal have been 
sentenced to three years in the Reforma- 
tory School for stealing pigeons and pluck- 
ing all the feathers o:! the birds while liv- 
ing. Their excuse for indulging in such 
cruelty was that they liked to see the birds 
“hobble about naked.” 


and then it was related that | 





ITEMS OF INTERSET. 
Two colored: barbers of Charlotte, N. C, 
fought a duel recently. Both got lathered. 
A Parisian weurs attached to his watch- 


guard the glass eye of his deceased grand- 
mother. 





The Historical Society of Buffalo has in 
its posssession the tomahawk presented to 
Red Jacket by George Washington. 


A baby show is to be held im Memphis, 
Tenn., and the prize, $50, is to be awarded 
to the homeliest baby. 


Ex-Governor Nye of Nevada, is now con- 
fined in the Sanford Hall Lunatic Asylum, 
in Flushing, Long Island. 


Four Pittsburg givls are training for a 
public foot race, to come off at Cape May 
this summer. 


The total number of Masonic lodges in 
the United States is 8,654; Master Masons, 
543,474; Commandevies, 499; Knights, 
40,410. 

A female justice of the peace in Wyom- 
ing had to stop to pin up her hair while 


solemnly sentencing a prisoner to three 
months in jail. 


Gov. Tilden of New York, weighs only 
130 pounds, and it is suid he has not varied 
eight ounces from that figure in fifteen 
years. 


During the month of April the Post 
Office Department issued the unprecedent- 
ed quantity of $3,600,000 worth of postage 
stamps. . 

A land patent was recently issued from 
the Maryville, Cal. office to George Wash- 
ington Christopher Columbus Schillenber- 
gannanzi. 


A rattlesnake, four and a half feet long 


and sporting six rattles, was killed on 
Main street, Meriden, Conn. the other 
day. 


John Quigley, sixteen years old, took his 
younger brother into a barn at Troy, N 
Y., and tried to hang him. John had been 
made insane by hard study. 


The common Council of Springfield have 
passed an order that all the doors in the 
school houses in that city shall open out- 
ward. A good idea. 


A $1,000 diamond was stolen from the 
hilt of a sword of Gen. Sheridan’s at his 
house in Chicago the other day, and he 
suspects a man pretending to be a New 
York Graphic artist of the crime. 


Two small boys were hauled before the 
Preston, Conn., police court, and fineé 
one cent each for the heinous offence of 
calling one William Armstrong a “sun 
flower.” 


According to the style lately set by the 
Princess of Wales, it is fashionable among 
English ladies to have their monograms 
and coats of arms embroidered in arabes 
ques on their skirts and corsets. 


The Rev. Dr. Pentecost, pastor of the 
Boston church in which the little girl was 
murdered by the sexton, has preached two 
sermons since the tragedy favoring the 
doctrine of total depravity. 


The fine gothic monument to Heloise and 
Abelard in Pere la Chaise cemetery, Paris 
is undergoing repairs, and the thousands of 
signatures scratched upon the tomb by 
tourists are being removed. 


The conductors of one of the grammar 
school in Nashua, N. H., has discovered a 


useful method of teaching grammar and 
rhetoric. The pupils are awarded two 
marks for every error found in a local 
newspaper. 


Jesse James, the outlaw and murderer, 
wooed his bride in the disguise of a sewing 
machine agent. Imagine her delight, after 
their marriage, in 
was not quite as bad as he had led her to 
suppose. 

The health of the poet Lonzfeliow 1s re 
ported so precarious that he does not a! 
to accomplish any 


discovering that he 


tempt literary Wore 
whatever, but takes exceeding care of him 
self. Heis a constant sufferer from acute 


neuralgia. 
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For Seven Dortars Per ANxuM, IN ADVANCE, We will furnish |e#vY, aud some lives sph reported lost. The railroads are)” +, uso the name by which dealers designate all bullocks; 3,764 
one of the following Monthly or Quarterly periodicals with badly damaged, and traffic is greatly obstructed. 


Hagnison’s Youne Lapres’ Journar,( Fashions and Stories’. 


by iceberg, sinking, 18th July. God help us!’ The Alert was| 
seen on the 17th of July byihe Valorous, all well, and the 
bottle, if thrown overboard cn the 1&th of July, must have been 
curried by currents 2,30) miles in sixty-eight days, or at the 
rate of nearly thirty-four milesa day. As there are no currents 
running at such a speed in the track between Disco and the 


—| coast of Ireland, itis quite impossible that the statement can 


be authentic, and it is, therefore, evident that a silly attempt 
has been made to perpetrate « disgraceful hoax.” 

By mail, we have particulars of the severe and fatal thunder- 
storms, which were reported from several parts of the kingdom; 
Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingbam having suffered, in 
common with places as far south as Otterton, in Devonshire. 
On September 26th the fury of the tempest was felt with appalling 





ADVERTISEMENTS—Tarnry, Forty and Firry Ceyts Per Acate Live | €ffect over a great portion of England, many districts being 
of space, per imsertior. Annuat Carps will be inserted by Special 


flooded by the immense downpour of rain, while houses were 
destroyed or damaged by lightning The tower of Heswold 
eburch, eight miles from Birkenhead, was struck, and two per- 
sons were killed, one of them being the organist. During the 


€2o" Remit by Draft, Post Office Money Order, Registered Letter, or storm a party of eight persons, consisting of five men, two girls, 


and a boy, were returning in a trap from the country to Wolver- 


Address all’ remittances, advertisements, communications, books tor| hampton. Owing to the lightning the driver by mistake turned 


the horse off the high road, and drove over the top of a_ bank, 


"| two of the men were seriously injured. 


when ths trap tarned over and fell into the turnpike road, a dis- 
tance of five yards, The boy, 15 years of age, was killed, and 


year, 1874, (containing William Harrison Ainsworth’s 
Great Historical Romances, “ Wat Tyler” and “ The 
Good Old Times of Merrie England,” together with a 
choice selection of interesting information), can be had 
on application at the office, price Five Dottars, postage 


paid. 





statement by M. Leon Say, Minister of Finance, that on re-|Tondon, 
cently announcing anissue of five per cent. treasury bonds, | {filled with ,oxen, sheep, and calves; and among them all 
repayable in five years. there was such a demand that he had to/| there is not one that looks *‘-ick or sorry.’’ Many cf the beasts, 
stop the process in order to keep within the limit fixed by the |!" Spite of somewhat lean flanks, are handsome enongh, and, 





Great anxiety continues in England, as to the probability of a 
war with China and Burmuh, the most contradictory accounts 
being daily received. The English Government is, however, 
preparing, and a large fleet is going forward to Chinese waters 
Should hostilities commence, » general massacre of Europeans 
must be feared. The London Times, in reference to Burmese 


matters says: “If we could attach any credit to the reports 
from Burmab, which have been circulating in Calcutta during 


assume a somewhat threatening aspect. Private telegrams re- 


audience to Colonel Duncan, the recertly appoimed Resident, 


King could |e so infatuated as to adopt this course, although it 


sense of his own greatvess and importance, his actions can 
hardly be measured by the same standard which would be ap- 


shall have either’ confirmed or contradicted the story,” 

A telegram from Shanghae, under date of October 11th, states 
that an edict has appeared in the Gazette at Pekin, enjoining 
the proper treatment of foreigners. The important points that 
the English Minister demands, however, including the punisb- 
ment of the Margary murderers, are stillin abeyance. The pros- 


ceuvres and strategical operations of the different Army Corps, 
state that the trials of the administrative services have been 
very satisfactory, especially as regards the clothing, equipping, |alike pass without the least difficulty, and so on to the pier. 
victualling, and cantoning of the troops. Respecting the latter | Within the ship the bullocks are stalled three and four together, 
poiut, the people showed themselves ever ready to second the 
efforts of the authorities, 
There is a large emigration of the French Basques to Sonth | hold with the light-hear edness of their race. When once they 
The Department of the Basses Pyrenes—that pic- | ¥¢T® fairly on shore, they went gambolling off to the field “and 
turesque oasis between the barren “‘landes” and the sea—had barst their bonds, and ' ounded, rejoicing to be free.” 
seived from Rangoon, state that the King bas refused to give an | #35486 inbabitants in 1-66, while in 18 2 there were only 426,- 
This was but the beginning of the movement. : 
and it is added that Colonel Duncan bas telegraphed to Simla|@Stamed year 11,'30 Basques left Bordeaux for Montevid o | attention to the numerous changes in legal nomenclature which 
for in-tructions, and is now awaiting a reply. The ramor | ind Buenos Ayres, and next year there were 12,875. Some/have been wrought by the Judicature Act~. These changes 
believe, originated with some Chinese merchants in Rangoon, | Communes have lost 27 to 20 per cent. The Canton of Mau- 
who gave out that they had got their information from their cor. ron the agra of a pes ara population, will, if the exodus 
dents at Mandalay. No better authority, goes on, be a desert in fifty years. 
pn ig rag tages od > pettes eatvorip, te fae Wi Saas 0 the Code Napoleon, which compels the division of land 
People thas become poorer and 


the last few days, affairs in that quarter are again beginning to America, 


In the 


The movement is attributed 
aware, can be quoted in support of it, and the Indian govern-|* J 
ment has given no hint as to its truth or falseness. Whether|®™08 the whole fawily. - 
the news has any foundation in fact is, in thexe circumstances, a| Ptr, but have a repugnance to working for others and a fear 
matter of mere conjecture. It seems difficult to believe that the|°! Military service. 


plied to those of a civilized and rational monarch. Meanwhile| his year the, addition of 6,000,000 marks to the military 
we must wait until the arrival of fuller particulars from R ngoon | estimates. 





Tur Srece or Paris.—Among the attractions, which 


pects are not so favorable for an ultimate settlement. 


averages, as compared with 1874, are twopence lower, while in 
France they are slightly dearer. There is less doing at Odessa, 


is low, however; but if the shipments pay, :t places a vast acre- 


but rates are maintained. Dantzic is ra her dearer. The 
receipts of wheat from India are unprecedented. The quality 


for over a year have interested the Parisians as ‘vell as their 


The London “Mark Lane Express” of October 1th, in itg| Visitors, is a Dioramic Pictare of the Siege of Paris by the Ger- 
weekly review of the breadstuffs market, has the following ;|™®® Army, which from its first exhibition to the present time, 
“The weather has been much broken, there having been hail hea drawn overflowing houses. Some cf our energetic Ameri- 


in some places; but the interraption to field Iat or has only been| can, having witnessed its exbibition, conceived the idea of pur- 

ttial. The dampness has interfered with threshin-, and the 
condition of samples ia generally bad. The upward tendency 
in prices is continued, though business is restricted. The 


chusing it. for our Centennial, but finding that to be impossible 
they bargained for a similar one, but better aud more complete 
in every respect. This great painting which has been produced 
by the combined labors of several of the leading artists of Paris, 
arrived ia this city by the steamer France, last week. Every 
prominent incident of ‘he siege is portrayed, and full-sized 
models of men, horses and accoutrements accompany the pic- 
tare. It is designed for exhibition at the Centennial. ‘To 


How Lonpon 1s Fep.—A London cotemporary says: 
« Compara'ively few people are aware of the extent to which we 
now rely on foreign graziers to furnish us with the vaunted 
“roast beef of old England.” How many of those who ,living 
in the neighborhood of our great cattle markets, hear wi‘ hout 
heeding the continuous lowing of oxen and bleating of sheep 
that lasts from Saturday to Monday of every week, ever think 
bow sparse would be the population of those great lairs, if the 
Dutch and German contingent wee taken away? Some idea 
of this might be gained if ‘hey were to visit Copenhagen Fields 
any’time during saturday or Sunday, and watch train after 
train coming in, all laden heavily with foreign beas's. Or still 
better is @ visit to one of the great depots on the Thames, where 
these cattle are unsbipped and placed in quarantine before being 
transferred to the trucks. There are two of these stations on 
the river, at which immense numbers of oxen and sheep are 
landed anvually; the one at Blackwall, the other at Thames 
Haven. They are simply wharves where cattle are quietly 
landed, and where provision has been made for retaining them 
during the twelve honrs of their quarantine an til the veterinary 
inspector farnishesthe consignee with the necessary ‘pratique.’ 
At Thames Haven the trade is principally with the ports of the 
German Gcean, but at certain times of the year Spain also sends 
a large contingent here. The traffic with Holland is carried on 
all through the year, while from Schleswig Holstein the impor- 
tations begin about Apriland end in November. In 1874 six 
hundred and thirty carg: es of live stock were landed at this 


By cable we learn, that the recent rains have swollen the) pier alone, consisting of 61,922 oxen and cows, 21,475 calves, 
rivers and streams, and caused disastrous inundations in Leices-|194,4 5 sheep and lambs, 19.10: pigs, and a few horses and 
tershire and Warwickshire. ‘The destruction of property is very | 8°#t®. ‘he numbers of arrivals this year are proportionately 


greater. In the month of July there were landed 7,278 beasts 


calves, !,976 pigs, 29,815 sheep, and 32 horses ‘as cattle. This 


From Fran e we are informed that a letter bas been addressed | last mysterious description is su gestive of experiments in 
by M. Thierstto M. Jules Simon, giving an account of his recent hippophagy; but the§reader may be reassured, when told that 
interviews with | rince Gortschakoff. The Prince, accor¢cing to 


this statement, bas no uneasiness with respect to the East, in|m tely the numbers of foreign catt'e actually brought into 
spite of ‘he Herzegovina rising. He sees only one dark spot on London monthly—for July is as nearly as possible the average 
the horizon— namely Clerivalism, which is st war with Germany, month of the year, and about the same numbers go to Blackwall 
Russia apd Italy, and with the Austro-Hungarian Chambers. |as are landed at Thames Haven. We often wonder where the 
Its head only is at Rome, while its treasury, arm, and sword are | food supply for this vast city comes from, but in looking at 
in France. The present Government did not resist the Univer- | figures of this kind, we are equally lost in amazement at the 
sity Bill, which, in Prince Gortschakoft’s belief, has created in-| enormous consumption they represent. Nearly all the animals 
ternational perils for France which the goodwill and sympathies | landed at the two depots are bought ty London butchers, and 
of Russia would be alone powerful to ward off. The baste and | slaughtered within ten days of their arrival. Asa rule, the ves- 
resolution evinced by the French Bishops, guided by the | sels come in on Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays,and the cargoes 
Jesuits, in taking advantage of the Bill, prove that they deem it|#re despatched to Copenbagen Fields in time for the Mon- 
a stepping stone to enterprises in reserve, Europe could not|day market. This is sharp work for the railway company, see- 
but be uneasy if France threatened to become a knd of Champs | ing that each batch has to remain at the depotytwelve hours be- 
de Mazs of Ultramontanisu. After strongly condemning . | fore the veterinary surgeon sees it officially. Tracks have then 
Nequet and his proposals, which are happily c rried away by to be loaded, and it is often tar into Sunday night before the last 
the wind, M. Thiers commends a moder .te Republic. ; ie pl 

The fortunate financial condition of France is illustrated by a |*>#!! eee how rapidly the process of unloading is got through. 


‘as cattle’ simply means that they are sent here at the owner's 
risk. }f we double these numbers it will represent approxi- 


load is sent off. Let us stroll down to the pierhead, and we 


this is one of the largest ships trading between Holland and 
From one end of all her three decks the pens are 


with a little feeding, might compete not unsuccessfully with 


aes law. He had lowered the interest to 4} per cevt., and the| Poglish-bred bullocks, while others, it must be confessed, are as 
European Summary of the Week. d d, had not stopped. meagre and ill-fed looking : 8 if they had been starved on barren 
— The reports received by the French Government on the man- | ™oorlands ; but still none look much the worse for the sea voy- 


age, and all are active enough when once they get ashore. The 
old barborous system of slinging the cattle is done away with, 
and each deck has an inclined plane up which cows and sheep 


an arran.ement by which any accident happening during a 
storm to the occupants of one stall is localised, and does not ex- 
tend to the others. As for the sheep, they came up from the 





TuINGs oF THE Past.—It may be useful to direct 


were a matter of obvious necessity, as in many cases the same, 
or nearly the same, persons, documents, or things have for 
many hundred years been called by different names in the diff- 
erent courts which have now become one. After the lst Novem- 
ber next there will no such persons as attorneys or proctors, 
both of which .itles will be merged in the Chancery »ppella ion 
of solicitor. ‘En revance,” a suit becomes an action, ‘‘Bill” 


There is httle of interest from Germany, with the exceptions | and ‘declaration ” alike disappear, and b ** stat t of 
must be remembered that, paffed up as he is with an inordinate |that the ‘Pall Mall Gazette’s” Berlin special, of October 9th, |claim” or ‘statement of complaint,” for the draftsma: cf the 
saysit is reported, that the German Government will demand |>#!! did not appear to have quite made up bis mind on this 





point. The Judicature Commission, if we remember right, 
recom ded the conti of the term ‘‘declaration.” 
“Plea” and ‘‘an wer” become ‘‘defence,’ “replication” becomes 





Turkey has admitted her partial insolvency, the Sublime Porte| “reply.” ‘‘Demurrer” and ‘‘motion for n w trial” both stand 
having decreed on October 7th, that during five years from the their ground but bills of exceptions, proceedings in error, 
first of January next, the interest on and redemptions of the 
public debt be paid half in cash and half in five per cent bonds. 


pleas in abatement, and new assignments will have disappeared 
for ever. ‘‘Motion for judgment” is quite a new term to the 
common lawyer, and the equity one will scarcely recognise in it 
the old ‘‘mocion for decree.” ‘*Terms” will be called “sittings.” 
— Law Times. 





GisraLTtaR.—An English writer says, “ The for- 
tress of Gibraltar is an icealized epic of the pieturesqueness and 
poetry of war that a Fritish Victor Hugo might rhapsodize upon 
eternally. Great guns garnish the crest, though the keenest 
eyes can hardly detect them from beneath, embrasures confound 
themselves with natural clefts in the rock face, cannon lurx 
among the gay flowers of the gardens, and heavy batteries — 
* snakes in the grass '—erm the shrubberies of the Alameda and 
the esplanades. The views over to Africa, across to Algeciras, 
and upen the heights behind San Roque are unrivalled ; but 
though the eye can wander at will among views the most en- 
| chanting, the body is cribbed and confined, and you feel in the 
|superb fortress as if you were only a prisoner at large; for you 














age at the service of England-” : transport this gigantic canvas, which is 380 feet long by £0 feet | soon tire of the monotonous canter across the neck of sand that 
An Admiralty minute exonerates Vice-Admiral Sir W. Tarle-| bigb, 10 huge wagons were especially constructed, on which it) goes by the name of the ‘Neutral Ground’ and if yon trya 
ton, commanding the fleet, and Captain Hickley of the Iron be — io ~ 4 — Ln _— 10 wpe apd |e ae fe" — ho ve belated after gun fire, you find 
aac sink} ogether to carry it to the steamer al avre. alf o e ex- the gates closed in your face.” 
— responsibility for the sinking of the iron-cled pense of export and transportation was remitted by the French | . —— —-——+ «ee 2 
- “Vanguard.” Government. We nnderstand that this great work will be seen, QvapRuPLEX TELEGRAPHY.—lIt will interest our 
The following announcement bas been posted .t the British | he ¢ prior to its exhibition at the Centennial, and will be shown readers (says the “Indian Daily News”), to learn that quadra- 
Admiralty : jat the Colosseum, corner of Broadway and 35th street, | plex telegraphy, that is, the art of sending four messages, two 
“ Some mischievou has attempted to ci ies aA . i senate "nti i 
' om rn ao a “te a e ae ee a false | Fioceinc Garorress.—A return jito Parliament hag i@.°8¢h Girection, simultaneously, by means of one wire, has 
epo P ga ged acciden er Majosty’s ship Alert, |; nooinaay “a this week been accomplished on the Madras Railway Telegraph 
in the Polar regions, ty enclosing the following, written in |J75t been issued, from which it appears that since the year 1863, The system which Mr. Winter, \he telegraph eng.neer invented 
pencil, on a small scrap of paper, put into a small bottle, which | When flogging garotters was authorised, up to the present time, in March last, preved perfectly successfal on 80 m les of line, 
was picked up on the beach at Clonakilty, Ireland, on the 24th | 2,806 persons were convicted for offences : unishable by flogging, and its extension to lines of greater length is simply a question 
September: ‘ On board the Alert; three days from Disco: broken} and of that number only 329 were floggea. jot additional condensers and battery power. 
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~American STEEL Goops 1n Eneuann.—English edge- | | Tae Gaciant Survivors or rae Iumortar “ Six Hon- 
jD ED” Hexors or BaraKktava.—'Tbe old soldiers of the Light 


tool makers are fully aware of the sugcess with which certain of | 

their business rivals in America have supplanted them in many) Mr. Cuar_es BiaNconi, the inaugurator of the well-| Cavalry Brigade, the men who rode into the Valley of Death” 
our home and foreign markets: So large however, is the! known Irish car system died on Septewber 22nd, in bis sae that fatal October morning one and twenty years ago, bave 

demand at present for good edge-tools of almost every descrip- | year. i 

tion, that there are few edge-tool firms in the United Kingdom, Sy, Lions.—The Brighton aquarium has just pur- 

who have not plenty of orders upon their books. ‘The English | ‘" 


sees “18D \ chased a pair of magnificent sea lions, which are at present en 
article is not, therefore, out of use, but the e's a perceptiile ge ; i ; 
increase in the favor in which handy and thoroughly excellent |" to England from California, They are expected to ar-| the 25th of \etober, and it was stated that many offizers who had 


tools are held, both at home and abroad; and this is being|rive at Brighton in about a fortnight. ‘They are nearly six feet| helped to write one of the most brilliant pages in oar wilitary 
encouraged by the growing facilities for manipulating steel, both | long. 

shear and cast. Sensible of this, certain American firms are 
pushing their opportunity, and American forks, shovels and 
axes dre to be had wher. ver edge-tools are offered in this coun- 





held a meeting to make arrangements for a dinner in celebration 
of the anniversary of the Balaklava Charge. It was agreed that 
a dinner sbould be solemnised in the Chating-Cros sHotel, on 


| 





: § annals, had promised to give the event the sanction of their pre- 
Aw Ivnuman Moruer was on September 26th, at| sence. The greater part of those in the room had belonged to 

Liverpool, sent to jail for two months for ill-using her child, | the 11th Hussars, that distinguished corps having been princi- 
try. It would seem that the Americans believe they can com-|°venteen months old. The prisoner, Sarah Stack, w ile —, pally recruited in London. One warrior had served his appren— 
pete with us much more successfully by having branch estab- | ¥85 8eeD to ‘ take the child up as if it was a piece of carpet and) ticeship to arms under Do Lacy Evans in Spain; another was 
lishments to manufacture their specialties in this country,rather | *20ck it against some palings. 


remarkable as having borne the flag of truce to the Russian lines 
tban by shipping their produce from the other side. Afirmof| Drr.cinc THE Monuments IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. |tho day after | alaklava; a third talked of hs ancient captain, 


ry yo makers fae preety gee ~~ A few days since it was discovered that a portion of the chia De Feate Suaore, See — ae tn S08 4 11th tate or 
o ) who ave recent rought out asbovel in which the F . ’ . anc 1 18 Slaugbter wi co Steel, Daving for, otten his revol- 
straps, though of iron, we commen with the steel during the roast of the Erebus, in the recently-evected Pesnhiie See ver in the hurry to jump into the saddle. Every aa but one who 
process of casting, and who are making, at a very low figure, had been broken off by some mischievous person. It is statec won the Victoria Cross had his horse sho’ under him. ‘There was 
and with very little manual labor, shovels that are getting very | that this is not the first monument which has been injured iu| Trooper Samnel Parkes, of the Light Dragoons, who stood on the 
rapidly into use throughout the States, are now, through a} the Abbey. The head of Major Andre, who fell duriag the ground with his charger writhing in the death agonygbesiie him. 
representative who has recently come over from Pittsburgh to| American War of Independence, has been removed no less than 


frampet Major (| rawford flashed by; his goud steed stumbled, 
England, making inquiries which will regulate their action and | three times from the marble slab erected in his honor, and no the rider was dismounted, and his naked sabre sent whirling 


determine them, whether they will themselves bein to make! ¢lue has ever been found to the guilty party. out of bis grasp. A pair of Cassocks spurred upon the defence- 
in this country or whether they will offer their process to En- 


less Crawford, but Parkes confronted them and kept them at 

glish firms or to an English company. It American edge-tool EXTRAORDINARY Suicipe.—At about half-past four bay. When the retreat came the two brave fellows followed 
makers should begin to produce here, goods that are already | September 20(b, a man named Humphrey, living at Sea- their comrades, and were pursed by six Russians, but Parkes, 
running English makers hard, then it is to be inferred that|combe, near Biskenhead, observed a fire in the yard behind the| with his single sword, held them at arm’s length, and retired 
their example will be toliowed by other transatlantic herdware|house occupied by his next door neighbor, = single women pry pic ct ta pergg) Aentee a paremey eee 
maonufactarers. ether in such an event the English firms ‘ i : 4 . : gener series peel tie B > a 
would remain as well employed as they now are, remains to be waned Margaret M Grery. He went in and found the woman) ,¢ Cardigan’s boys, was another hero of that day, fruitfal in 
seen.—London T.mes, Volverhamptou Correspondence. sitting on a bonfire in her night-dress, and fearfully burned. |heroes. He saved the life of Sergeant Bently of his own corps, 
Pr He diazged her off and threw water over her, but she was 60|by cutting down two or three Russian troopers who were attacking 

Tue Nive or Diamonps.—Various reasons are as- much injared that she died about ten o’clo k. She had been ia 


1 i D him from the rear. and afterwards hewed to the chine a Russian 
signed to account for the nine of diamonda being called the a desponding state of mind for some time past. bussar who had fallen upon trivate Levett. This Dunn, it will be 


. y \ +47 Te .. bered, afterwa) 0 Bre i 

curse of Scotland. First; Mary of Lorraine introduced the game Pirry-E1Gat Boys Poisox Ep.—The British Medi eae a — —— —— sort ae agers ste 
: : . : : cal Journal” states that on the morning of the 3rd of Augrst, |™ . | = of army, and perished in the Abyssinian 
of comete into Scotland, at which the nine of diamonds is the . Ind oat lee expedition. Riding Master Joseph ‘alone had his horse shot 
winning card, and ruined many Scottish courtiers thereby before breakfast, 58 boys in the Forest-gate Industrial school, in the charge, but, properly speaking, bis bit of glorious gune 
Second; Because George Campbell, in the reign of Mary Stuart, |chewed varying quantities of the roots of an old laburnum | metal was gained the day previous, when be volunteered with 
stole nine diamonds out of the Scottish crown. The whole of| tree, which had been cut across the preceding afterncon, they|tbree troopers,o» the march t) Balaklava, and captured an 
Scotland was taxed for it, and the card was called, in conse-| either mistakir gz it for, or thinking it very much like, st ck | escort of the enemy's cavalry and the baggage they were convey- 
quence, not only the curse of Scotland, but said ‘George Camp-||iquorice. Ina very short time these boys were affected with |ing to Sebastopol. Troop-Sergeant, Major John Berryman of 
bell.” Third; James, Duke of York, is said to have iutroduced symptoms of narcotic poisoning, but owing to the application the old ‘Death's Head and Cross Bones,” the same sturdy 
0 game - es which +! oihers is ascribed to Mary of | of prompt remedies all recovered. ie — —_ prisoner three Russians while they were 
rraine, ourth; The nine of Diamonds is Pope,’at tope Joan, 7 webs z . 7 within reach of their own guns at Mackenzie's Farm, behaved 
and Scotch Presbyterians gave ita bad name pon tn ah Fifth. A New SUBMARINE Tunnet iN Lon pon. —T he tunnel splendidly at Balaklava. When his horse was shot under him, 
Because every ninth king of Scotland was a bad king, and dia-| "der the eastern basin of the Loudon Docks, in connection | he stopped on the field with Captrin Webb, who was 8 ‘rounded, 
monds representing royalty, the nine of diamonds was therefore | with the new line from the terminus at Wapping to the Liver—|amidsta shower of shot and saell, and although repeatedly told 
— —— Because according to false report, the} pool street Station of the Great Eastern Company, has just been ne Aare: aay to —_ oi safety, and leave him, he 
uke of Cumberland - rote a cruel order at Culloden on the back ' : : refused to do so, and Sergeint Jobn Farrell coming by, the two 
of the card in question. ‘Seventh; and lastly. The Dalrymple “tn epapen ee eee faitbful fellows carried Capta n Webb ont of range of the guns. 
(Earl of Stair, family was a family of Whigs, to one of whom hestiied in ths basin’ talesediasel ye roa ne br railway | [He courageous Irishman Yarrell, who bad lost his horse, like 
Scotland owed the massacre of Glencoe, and to another the de- ahikaks) hen teamdeenal.. tien aw ane Giitals. in ectlaneked nd the majority of bis plucky companions, and had g:ne near to 
feat of the intrigues of the Stuarts at the French co rt. The cost £500.00. per mile, a shortte be enon Gane eal losing his life, was awarded the envied honor, but did not long 
Dalrymples bore nine lozenges (saltire-wise) in their coat of arms iii . y P . strvive to wear it. Charles \ coden, now a quartermaster in 
bearing some resemblance to the nine of diamonds, to which THE SOUNDINGS FOR THE SUBMARINE TUNNEL between | the 104th Foot, was anotber of the 17th Lancers who earne 
card the Scottish Jacobites are said to have given the name of| England and France are being carried on uctively. They are at|(he Cross on the 25th of October, 1854, and he too had h 
poe of eye 2 pe? phere — 2 the name, ie this moment directed to the part of the straits near the Euglish a er in ~ wild snggoigl ay by Dr. —— of 

and of the memory of Stair and Dalrymple. hat is wanted ir : ; the Inniskilling Dragoons, he succeeded in carrying Maj 

the date at which the name was first given. coast, ata fow miles from the shore, Each evening the vessel Morris, of his own regiment, who lay dreadfully wounded, rf 
<—_> which carries the cammission returns to Dover, Calais, Or! place of safety. Shortly before midnight the survivors of the 
An Jmrorrant Cuess Matcu.—A chess match has mee gy lh pase gt oe Be ‘Six Hundred” sepurated, looking forward with joyous antici- 

. : neers, 1M. Lai 8 . stion to arry meeti 
been arrang:d between Mr. Blackburne, the great blindfold the results obtaine, and so far nothing bas occarred to destroy paar te ey Geeny 60 Dae 
player, and Herr Steinitz, the winner of the first prize at the 


their previsions relative to the depths. Extraorpinary Discovery or Watcnes.—The York 
Vienna International Tournament in 1873. The stakes are £6) Mr. Tatvey, an English solicitor, was tried in London, Herald says:—'* While several labcrers were engaved digging for 
pe tg gee = be played at the yore of .ge Chess on Sep'ember 25th, on an indictment for endeavoring to dis-|8@0d in a brickSeld belonging to Mr. Ww. Steven, of Glasgow, 
parsers yg Be ones ah fect nani, Ye taeda pl wt suade a person who had been bound over to prosecute from they came upon a number of watches, buried in the ground toa 
the Vienna tournament, equals this match in interest. Setting | fulfilling his engag nt. He defended himself in an irrelevant | depth of some three and 4 half feet. A scramble took place for 
aside the amount at issue aud the position of the players, who| manner, and was convicted and sentenced to a year's imprison-|the watches, a few of which were appropriated by stragglers at- 
are perhaps, the ablest living exponents of tho game, the match| ment, Some doubt is expressed as to the conviction being good | tracted to the scene by the Ftir and excitement which for a time 
excites unusual attention from the circumstances attending the|,) point of law, for although compounding a felony is of|prevailed. The police however, baving teen apprised of the 
close of the Vienna tournament. Blackburne, who had played | course, an offence, it is not so clear that attempting to com-| mutter instantly set about recovering the found property, and 
NN eee nies eet ptund a felony is criminal as the law now stands. Detective Campbeil was fortunately speedily successful in gain- 
bad only to draw bis game with Rosenthal to win ihe Grst prize, | THERE STILL seems To be a belief in the minds of /'98 Dosssucn Of the Tol ae one clined typo 
as the draw wonld have added half a game to bis score. He,|80me members of the family of the late Lord St. Leonards—at of make—large and substantial--aud though tbe internal Bt 
however, played to win it, and Rosenthal being in unusually one time Lord Chancellor of England—that bis lordsbip’s will is tings, as well as the casings, are sadly distigured from length- 
Sectaita 1The ooo pg hope cage Monga Ba = to be found concealed in some part of the house at Boyle Farm, | ened subjection to the corroding iutiuences of damp earth, still 
: ; : : Bee itton. A trad in th ighb . there are faint tracings discernible on uany of a highly ornate 
had lost to Blackburne ia their first meeting. The forthcoming Thomes Ditton : ret a a avtood, whe tus character of mounting. Two at least are gold, and the remain- 
contest accordingly promises to be close and exciting. Indeed, | known the premises for many years, has been called in to make der, it is believed, are made of s Iver ; but no true estimate of 
by wany it will be regarded as in reality a championship match. |# close examination of the house, particularly as to private cup- their valne cum be, formed until they have undergone a tho- 
2 boards and secret chambers, if such there should be, The ; . 2 i oe : 
Ps e " , . rough scouring. That they must kave been secreted in earth 
Sr. Ann’s Tune.—A singular and interesting dis- search hitherto has been fruitless, but all hope is not abandoned, | ¢,, many years, their appearance places beyond all doubt; bat 
: : : as the examination is to be resumed and continued till ever ° Pp = 4} . rid 

covery has been accidentally made with respect to this well wager gscrccsnig eS ked Y/as no unaccounted for robbery of watches has occurred in the 
known hymn-tune, which has been treated by Bach, Macfarren, DD wpeebaeencte F ae eer ti f the C . |neighborhood for a lengthened period, the affair stands some- 
+ a3 . , ; ECOMPOSED FiGs.— a meeting of the Commis-| what involved in mystery. The only conclusion at which Mr. 

ed musicians fugal subject therto , . : ts - 
= = poten fovasily cttributed to a Ta the | Sioners of Sewers, held on September 28th, in London, =e es a ee wr er tate 
Yorkshire Exhibition, however, there may now be seen an octavo | Dr. Sedgwick Saunders, the City officer of health, reported that r esctrg F nga _ = — 7 = — _ . = — 
book, in which the tane is called ** Leeds Tune,” by Mr. Denby. | 12 tons 16 cwte. of decomposed figs had been destroyed by his ssl Ghatiiies of jewellery was effected. Mnueb of the stolen 
{ad ae ee > 7 eS ea phd direction. “These figs,” added the report, ‘had been lying at | property was not recovered, and it is not at,all unlikely that the 
8.” aA soleeat te John White, Sr , of York, for abm Barber, | the Oustom-house Quay sinco last ‘January, and the samples | watches discovered formed part of the booty carried off from the 

A , . * * , 2 . * i 2 4 y 
bookseller, of Wakefield, who alao revised and corrected it. ‘The| taken were found to be in a state of active putrefaction and|Premice, , onQcrd: some ime alter, the fect din the 
music notes are of the old lozenge shape, with the canto fermo | emitted an intolerable stench. The microscope showed their robbery, bnt was despa‘ched ‘across the sea for participation in 
(or new hem pracy og _— re eo pd internal structure to be entirely destroyed, and occupied by {another job, sent home word with a ‘ pal,’ that a good thing was 
eg ne ~~ _ > «ote ebilit 8 that it Denby,” th myriads of insects, whilst among the large mass were seen fat|to be had in the eastern outskirts of the city. ‘Lhe description 
cores or a 00 “ o rmitted! os th fi “ t ene y) oc, | maggots ing reatnumbers. The people working in the ware-|of the spot where the articles lay vas, however so vague that 
pens gg yt Ridine af i ag i ok alee oem in | bourses complaine d loudly of the nuisance these figs created.” | neither the authorities, who received a hint of the affair, nor the 
ik cel caren cen eee d ¢ a tha eed’ wan =» owners offered every assistance in the destruction of the| banished one’s needy confedetates, were able to ferret out the 
"i gs. deposit.” 

published.—Leeds Mercury. . ;: 3 P 
. - J AOcORDING To 4 va ad BY Pror. Gint, it appears! Qy Avcust 97un, the launch of the British naval ship 
Oxp Beziers axp Superstitions die hard in England.|tbat the public is exposed to @ new source of poisoning from | London was cruising off Pemba Island, un the eastern coast of 
It is not so very long ago since an ignorant Yorkshire yokel|the use of arsenical glycerine and the arseniate of alumina as| africa when a slave dhow was obseived becalmed seven miles 
would offer up, along with his ordinary prayer, the following|mordants. He states that hese substances are now coming distant. Robert Trigger, captain of the launch, thereupon de- 


petition: ‘From witches and wizzards, and long-tailed buz-|largely into use, especially among the English and Alsatian | termined to board her, and started off in a smull boat with two 
zards, nd creeping things that run in hedge bottoms, good 
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In Early Days, 





In early days, when faucy held 
My heart in bondage strong and sweet, 
And youthful aspirations swelled 
To glad fruition ‘neath my feet, 
No dream of fame allured my soul, 
Beguiling it to heights above; 
A sweeter influence had control, 
And all my dreams were dreans of love. 


Then skies above were always bright; 
The earth around me ever fair; 
For hearts whose love is infinite 
Can make an Eden any where. 
I thought the future held for me 
The calmest joys, the gentlest fate, 
And planned that hcuseholds gocds 
should be 
The precious things of my estate. 


How strange is all on which I gaze! 
The »past—how far away it seems! 

Ah, me, but those were foolish days! 
Ah, me, but those were foolish dreams! 

The love that came to other men, 
Around my doorway never grew; 

I waited years and years—anid then ? 
Why, then I planned iy tife anew! 





EVERSLEIGH HOUSE. 


“Can you tell me which is the nearest 
way to Giles Eversleigh’s? — Eversleigh 
House, I think? Shall I travel to the right, 
or to the left?” 

The speaker was a woman, very poorly 
clad. Her boots were worn, and soiled with 
the dust of a long journey on foot; the 


traces of time and weariness were written 
upon her face. 
She stood at a corner where the high- 


ways meet, and addressed herself to a 
boy who was leaning upon a fence, whist- 
ling a lively air, and watching the setting 
sun. 

“Mr. Eversleigh’s ?” 
“Don’t you know? It’s about a mile 
further to the right. I am his agent’s son. 

Without further inquiry, the poor woman 
muttered her thanks, and proceeded upon 
her way. 

When she reached her destination, it was 
nearly dark. Still, there was sufficient light 
to discern the graveled path from the 
highway to the house. It lay between a 
stately avenue of trees, and ended, in a 
wandering, zigzag course, hetween great 
beds of plants and flowers. And a little 
to the left a river ran through the grounds 
—<he could hear its gentle murmuring. 
All else was silent as the grave. 

The woman mounted the steps, and tap- 
p | gently at the door. 

It was opened by a servant who en- 
quired her business there, and partly 
closed the door again before sie could 
reply. 

“I wish to see Mr. Eversleigh,” she said. 

“He is engaged,” the man replied, eyeing 
her curiously. 

“Thank you! I will wait,” the woman 
eaid, advancing a step forward. 

“I wouldn't if I were you,” said the ser- 
vant, with asmile. “He is particularly en- 
gaged, ma’am, I assure you.” 

“James, is that some one asking for 
papa?” a young girl questionel, who had 
overheard some portion of ihe dialogua 
“Why do you not inform him, vames?” and 
she passed into a room near by. 

“Is that his daughter?” asked the woman 
eagerly. 

The servant ventured no reply; nor did 
he hasten to perform the young girl’s bid- 
ding. He scrutinized the woman keen- 
ly, and at length he askid her,in a surly 
tone: 

“Well, what name ?” 

“Tell him Norah,” 
coolly. 

“Norah who ?” 

“Tell him Norah, I said!” replied the 
woman, spitefully. “ile knows me—that’s 
enough !” 

The servant closed the door, leaving her 
still upon the stoop. 

In a few moments he returned and aaid: 

“You're to come in” 


replied the boy. 


said the woman, 


He led the way along the corridor, and 
opening a door, ushered her into a spacious 
room, where (les Everslei h sat reading. 

Giles looked up from his book, when the 


door opened. 
“You here?” was the first greeting. 
“What new freak is this ?” 


. 


“Yes, I am here, Giles,” the woman re- 
plied, earnestly. “It is natural, is it not 





that I should love my bro.her well enongh, 
to visit him sometimes ?” 

“Is it not equa'ly natural,” retorted 
Giles, “that I should again refuse to ac- 
knowledge my relatic: ~.‘p to one who has 
done her very best to heap disgrace upon 
the name I bear !” 

“Giles,” said the woman, quietly, “if the 
dead could speak—if the truth could be 
declared—who’s would be the shame, think 
you?—who’s the disgrace? The woman 
was denied the shelter of ler father’s 
roof through the evil machinations of her 
own brother. The brother lives in idle 
luxury upon the wealth which is her true 
inheritance. 

“If you came here merely to indulge in 
vagaries such as these—” 

“I have traveled many weary miles, 
Giles Eversleigh. I come to see if time 
has worked its changes in your designs. 
Will you make restitution, brother Giles ?” 

“I have nothing to restore.” 

“Not for my own sake, Giles. 
for my son !” 

“Years ago, Norah, when your wretched 
husband died, I offered youa home. You 
then refused my offer, and I shall not re- 
peat it. We are strangers to each other 
now. As to your plea for ‘restitution,’ it is 
ridiculously absurd. You forfeited al) 
right to the love and generosity of an af- 
fectionate father, and now you bear the 
natural punishment.” 

“He was reconciled ta me, Giles. You 
know that my worls are true. Long be- 
fore his lips were sealed in death, he 
gave me his forgiveness and his blessing.” 

“It is useless continuing the argument,” 
said Giles. 

“Yes—as you say—henceforth we are 
strangers to each other. I will never seek 

ivca’s your peace again. But, Giles,” 
Le continued, wildly, “when I am dead 
and cold” she raised her arm menacingly, 
and spoke in cold, impassive words, as if 
the gift of prophecy was hers—“if the dead 
have power to influence the living—and I 
think it is sometimes permitted them to 
avenge a great wrong—your treachery 
shall be avenged! And, Giles, I would 
have my vengeance slow, but sure. The 
blow shall reach you on your daughter's 
wedding-day !” 

However mad and meaningless her words, 
her measured tones seemed to affect him 
greatly. She turned toward the door. He 
stayed her, with a gesture of impatience, 
and caught her by the arm. 

“Woman!” he said, menacingly, “how 


I ask it 


dare you?”--he raised his hand as if to 
strike her down. “No, no; you were my 
sister! Leave me !” 


“Kill me, Giles!” she said. “Why not? 
I am defenseless, and a woman; and yet,” 
she muttered, “in all my long life through 
I have never injured him !” 

He touched a bell, and the servant ap- 
peared again. 

“Show this person out,” he said. “Never, 
on any consideration, admit her to my pres- 
ence again !” 

She laughed scornfully. Then the ser- 
vant hurried her along the passage and in- 
to the grounds. Breathing a long breath 
of the pure air, she walked rapidly 
away. 

In her excitement, it was but natural tho 
woman should mistake the path by which 
she came. Instead of taking that which 
led into the road, she followed a different 
course. 

Before she was aware of her mistake, sh> 
was at the water’s edge. Her mind was 
preoccupied; her steps never faltered; she 
saw no danger. 

Again she stepped forward. It was 
quite dark. She heeded not the gentle 
rippling of the water. Another step, and 
she slipped down the steep incline into the 
river. 

Recognizing her position then, she made 
one struggle to regain the bank. Another 
slip. She feebly cried for help, and the 
waters closed over her senseless form, 
leaving no evidence of her unhappy fate. 

The body was found days afterward. 
Giles Eversleigh recognized it by the cloth- 
ing, but he said nothing which could lead to 
its identification. 

“It was the body of a woman who called 


Aon me one night,” he said, “seeking my 








charity. 

Secretly his sister’s death annoyed him. 
If that event had happend miles away, and 
he had come to hear of it, he would have 
given it only a passing thought; but its 
happening almost under his own roof, and 
after such an interview as had passed 
between them, aroused to a new existence 
a conscience that had long ceased to morti- 
fy his will. He had not acted a brother’s 
part toward her. He had craftily advanced 
his own interests at the expense of his honor 
and her welfare. 

Success in life, insured by unworthy 
means, must sooner or later disturb 
the peace of mind of the most indifferent. 

Giles became suddenly morose. His 
face assumed a thoughtful, fretful look, and 
it was reported in the neighborhood that 
Eversleigh House was “haunted.” 

People who professed an utter disbelief 
in ghosts, would shrug their shoulders ex- 
pressively. Others, of an imaginative turn, 
laid great stress upon every little incident 
which could be twisted into a semblance 
of mystery and terror. Every new speaker 
added to the story, and there were few 
dare venture to approach the building after 
dark. 

Meantime, Giles Eversleigh’s daughter, 
Flora—the maiden who had unwittingly 
procured his sister Norah’s admission to 
the house upon that night of terror—grew 
into womanhood, unmindful of it all. If 
there were ghosts, they visited not her. She 
was as bright as a sunbeam in the honse— 
the only being who could extract a smile or 
a kindly word from Giles. 

And when, of her love for her father, a 

deeper and more enduring love was born— 
when she first began to feel the loneliness 
of the house, and to find,in another lonely 
house, a being beneath whose admiring 
gaze she would blush, and turn away the 
eyes that were as yet unaccustomed to the 
light of love—by some strange chance her 
choice was sanctioned by her father, 
and life to her was full of gentle happi- 
ness. 
Her wedding-day came at length, and 
Flora gave her hand where her heart had 
long been bestowed; and for the first time 
within many years, Eversleigh House 
became the scene of gaiety and pleasure. 

Giles — remembering perhaps his own 
wedding—was even more cheerful than the 
rest; but when the last moments came— 
when the new bride, forsaking her father’s 
house, permitted her loving husband to 
lead her tenderly away—that was the or- 
deal. He passed it bravely through, and 
with the parting words still loitering upon 
his lips, he went back into the house, troub- 
led, anxious and alone. 

He entered the room where, years before, 
he had dismissed his sister Norah from his 
presence. 

“After all, what does wealth bring me?” 
he thought. “Nothing but loneliness, weari- 
ness and remorse !” 

He left his seat and hurriedly paced the 
room. Some dismal sound had reached 
hir ear—a low, hollow laugh, vibrating 
throngh the pluce. It was but the recollec- 
tion of the scornful tone in which his sister 
Norah had addressed him. 


He took upa book and tried to read, in 
order to divert the current of his thoughts. 
By some mischance it was the same volume 
he had opened on that unlucky night (de- 
siring then to seem preoccupied and care- 
less of the coming interview). He threw it 
down again. 

Agen he paced the room; then left it 
hurriedly, and walked into the grounds. 
Instinctively he turned toward the river. 
He shuddered and retraced his steps. 

“Can the dead influence the living? No, 
no! Her promised retribution — faugh! 
what of it? This is my daughter’s wed- 
ding-day. Hers was an idle threat. To- 
morrow I shall breath freely.” 

Again that hollow sound—so disregarded 
then, so full of meaning now. The rippling 
of the river, the rustling of the leaves upon 
the trees, even the distant barking of an 
unruly dog seemed to unnerve him, and 
impress the one remembrance, and no other, 
on his mind. 

“lam not myself to night,” he muttered. 
“My nerves are unstrung. At any rate it 
was not Flora’s happiness she sought 


| to mar, byt mine. 
that.” 


I am thankful for 


Unselfish now; he was indeed repentant! ; 


Had the kindly thought but come a little 
| sooner he might have been happy too. 
Blinded by avarice he had felt himself se- 
cure. The tragic ending of his sister’s life 
had worked the first change. 

“It was an accident,” he said, and the 
thought brought some composure. Then 
something inwardly whispered: “You were 
its cause !” and he paled again. 

That night, Giles Eversleigh was stricken 
with fever. He tossed uneasily upon his 
bed. Hecould not sleep. All the events 
of his life crowded reproachfully upon his 
mind. He was delirious ! 

He thought he was again in the room 
where that interview had taken place. His 
sister stood defiantly before him. 

“Kill me, Giles!” she said. “Why not — 
Iam defenseless and a woman ?” 

“I did not!” he cried. “I did not even 
wish that it should happen so! I would 
give half my possessions—” 

“Will you restore !” the voice said, mock- 
ingly. 

“To-morrow !” he shrieked, in agony—“to- 
morrow !” 

She shook her head, he fancied, and 
again he seemed to hear that scornful 
laugh repeated many times, until at length 
it died distantly away. He was free then 
—free to breathe, to sleep! But in a few 
moments he would open his eyes widely, 
vacantly, and the mental strain occurred 
once more. 

The night passed and when the morning 
came his eyes were closed in a long sleep— 
remorse had fulfilled his sister’s prophesy. 
He died upon the night following his daugh- 
ter’s wedding-day. 

If Eversleigh House was haunted by 
evil spirits they were appeased. They 
made no sign thereafter. 





MYSTERIES OF THE FEMALE 
TOILET. 


The “latest novelty” in woman's attire 
does not sound comfortable. She has, it 
seems, adopted a garmentin which it is almost 
impossible to walk or sit down, or to enter 
a carriage, and which can only be worn by 
throwing the body into the most powerfuy 
contortions, according to instructions 
specially given by the dressmakers who 
manufacture it. The Paris correspondent 
of the Queen gives the following account of 
this new article of dress :—“Demi trains,” 
says the correspondent, “are inconvenient 
for the street, and even for getting into a 
carriage, and they go so tied back and 
banded with elastic that walking, and, 
above all, sitting down, are not the easy- 
careless movements of yore. Some dress- 
makers give instructions as to the best 
management of these demi-trains. The 
best manner of gathering up the train is to 
turn to the right, bending slightly back- 
wards, and to take hold of the dress as 
low down as possible with the right hand. 
When you’ straighten and stand upright 
again the skirt will be slightly lifted, and 
thus becomes no longer than a short cos- 
tume. When you wish to let the skirt- 





trail again you must throw it back with a 
sweep of the right hand. This will be 
found a much more graceful way of pre- 
serving the train fom contact with the 
streets than by lifting it on each side with 
both hands. Man, dressed in a coat or a 
pair of trousers, involving so much trouble 
and agony, would hardly feel up to per 
forming those duties which woman kindly 
proposes to take on lier own hands; she is, 
however, very strong-minded, and delights 
in a lift of active occupation.” 





Tus remarkable feat of printing 1,025,000 
little handbills in half an hour was recently 
done in Glasgow. The process was simple. 
The handbill, measuring three inches by 
two, was reproduced by stereotyping to the 
extent of 336 times, and by 4,000 revo. 
lutions of the press the million bills were 
printed. 





Tue Japan Mail states that 60,000 per- 
sons in Yeddo are studying the English 





sanguage. 
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The flamingo. 


Have you ever heard 
Of the creature absurd, 
The ridiculous bird, the flamingo ? 
With neck long and slim, 
And legs lean and trim, 
And the funniest sort of a lingo, 


When a fishing he goes 
He thrusts in his vose— 
This humorous bird, the flamingo; 
Wathout bait or hook, 
His long neck a-crook, 
Aloft in the air sce his wiag go! 


A plunge and a dive! 
And a fish =|] alive, 
This woulerful bird, the flamingo, 
Brings out to the land, 
And gobbles off-hand, 
In a twinkle he makes the whole thing go. 


Then his mate, the old woman, 
As though she were human, 
And not an old growling flamingo, 
For lack of her share, 
Sets up « great flare, 
And makes everything in din go. 


But ascreech loud and shrill, 
Comes out of the bill 
Of the masculine bird, the flamingo; 
His eyelids both close, 
And he stands on his toes 
Of one leg— he’s asleep, by jingo? 





A LEAP FOR A LOVER. 


Riding over the Texan prairie on her 
spirited black steed, with cheeks glowing, 
and eyes flashing with a sense of limitless 
liberty, Alice Arlyn seemed a second Di 
Vernon—an Amazonian queen—everything 
brave and beautiful. 

A summer day’s sun was sinking be- 
yond the horizon line of the wide expanse 
of prairie. A light breeze came murmur- 
ing over the undulating grass. 

“This is perfectly delightful!” exclaimed 
Alice, removing her hat. “The wind fairly 
lifts the hair from my brow.” 

“If yon wore achignon, you would be 
more desirous to aveid that effect,” laughed 
her brother. “Imagine Arab and me 
scampering over the prairie in chase of that 
article !” 

Alice smiled. 

“If I were a cynic, I would say that a 
chignon is a fit emblem of civilization—a 
sham; but as I am not a cynic, I will 
enjoy my present freedom in thankful- 
ness.” 

“I say, Alice, hadn’t we better return? 
They generally want me atthe Ranch about 
this time.” 

“Til excuse your further attendance, 
Tom, but Il am determined to go as far as 
the river. I’ve discovered a new spe 
cies of running vine among the trees 
there.” 

Tom reined in his horse and hesitated. 

“Why, Tom,” said Alice, “you are not 
afraid that anybody will run away with 
me, I hope,” and she shook her riding- 
whip valiantly ; “and it’s impossible for me 
to run away with anybody, for there are 
not a dozen living souls in as many 
leagues.” 

She re-arranged the folds of her dark- 
green habit, and with a graceful, mock 
obeisance to Tom, dar‘ed away. Tom, un- 
like most brothers, admired his sister more 
than any one else on earth. These two 
were all to each other—alone in the world 
—and their mutual love was infinitely 
greater on this account. Tom stood still 
for some time, looking after the receding 
figure, unti] the red horizon reminded him 
of his duties at the Ranch. 

Reaching «clump of trees on the bank 
ef the narrow stream, Alice halted, and 
gazedaround her. Amid all the gorgeous 
eoloring of the scen- there mingled that 
undefinable spirit of sadness which never 
fails to accompany the death of a day. 
Perhaps this was in unison with her 
thoughts, for a grave expression came into 
her eyes, and the half-smile ceased to play 
around her lips. 

Her thoughts had gone back two years 
—back through months of dreary waiting 
and self-reproach. The figure of the man 
she had loved seemed to come between her 
and the sunset, with the reproachful look 
he had won at their parting. 

Guy Philips and she haimet,and become 
engaged. He had loved her passionately, 

ad she had returned his love with eansh 





fervor—they had different waysof showing 
it. Guy would have been content to gaze 
at her from morning to night, and a smile 
ora word would have been sufficient for 
him. Alice was not satisfied with 
this. She wanted her lover to be more 
“lover-like” — less “indifferent,” 
phrased it. They were at a fashionable 
summer resort, and Alice flirted fast and 
furiously. Guy bore this with admirable 
patience. 

“A male imitation of Chaucer’s Griselda,” 
she murmured, impatiently. “Will nothing 
arouse him ?” 

There was acertain self-styled Spanish 
marquis at the hotel. He was pretty 
well known to be an unscrupulous gam- 
bler. At one of the balls, Alice sge- 
lected him as partner in two successive 
waltzes. 

“Something must come of this,” she 
thought as she whirled around to the 
strains of the “Blue Danube.” 

Something did come of it. 
spirit was aroused. After the dance, he 
grasped her wrist, and led her out upon 
the balcony. He sternly commanded her 
never to dance a round dance with any 
other than himself. Alice had not bar- 
gained for this. She wanted more 
warmth, even jealousy, in her lover; but 
she would brook no infringement on her 
liberty of action. She replied haughtily, 
there was a stormy scene, and they 


When her brother Tom proposed to go 
to Texas, and to invest some money in a 
scheme for raising cattle, Alice had volun- 
teered to accompany him; and she was 
glad of the chance, for accustomed scenes 
and people had become painful to her. 


Sitting in her saddle here, with the 
Texan prairie land around her, she re- 


viewed the past with bitter sorrow. She was 
awakened from her reverie by the sounds 
of approaching horses’ hoofs. 

On the opposite side of the river, which 
the drought had (narrowed to a small, 
turbulent stream, Alice saw a band of 
horsemen. They were approaching. She 
drew back amid the trees, and watched 
them. As they came nearer, she saw they 
were Comanche Indians. They reached 
the opposite bank, and stopped to parley. 
Their attention seemed fixed on some ob- 
ject in the distance. Alice looked in the 
direction indicated by their gestures, and 
saw the dusky forms composing a herd 
of buffaloes outlined against the glow- 
ing sky. 

The Comanches evidently resolved to pur- 
sue the flying herd. To Alice’s great re- 
lief, they dashed away, leaving only three 
of their number on the river bank. 

Looking closely at these three—which 
she could easily do, asthe river at this point 
was extremely narrow—she noticed that 
one of them was a white man. He was 
very pale, and his hunting shirt was blood- 
stained. His hands were bound together 
with thongs, and he hung upon his horse’s 
neck as if too weak to sit upright. With- 
out doubt he was a captive, and the two 
Indians had been left to guard him. The 
Comanches had their backs turned to- 
wards her, and were following with 
their eyes the course of their com- 
panions. She could, however, plainly see 
the features of the captive. Her face grew 
white as she looked, and she nearly reeled 
from her saddle. The captive was Guy 
Philips ! 

With a great, almost superhuman effort 
she collected her faculties in order to ans- 
wer the question :— What is to be done ? 

Her first thought was to blow the whis- 
tle in the end of her riding-whip, the sound 
of which, if heard, would bring her brother 
and his dependents toher rescue. Butshe 
felt sure that it would not be heard, for the 
Ranch was too faraway, and her signal of 
distress would draw the attention of the 
Comanches to her without producing any 
good effect. 

The banks of the river were rugged, 
high, and rocky; the stream itself —a@ 
brawling, tumultuous thread of water— 
was barely visible from their height. 

A bold idea entered Alice’s mind. It 
was a womanly idea; to a man it would 
have seemed impracticable. She put her 
hand into the holster of her saddle to foe) 


as she | 


that her toy-like pistols were safe. How 
thankful she was that she had complied 
with Tom’s request and carried these 
weapons ! 

Taking a revolver: in one hand and her 
whip in the other, she prepared to leap the 
river. The mere thought of this attempt 


| would have chilled the heart of the most 


infatuated English fox-hunter, for although 
the stream was narrow fora river, yet it 
was a terrible leap. 

Saying a prayerin her heart, she mre 
ready to descend among the uncon- 
scious enemy, holding the (reins between 
her teeta. 

“On, Dion,on!” The whip fell stinging- 
ly on the noble animal's flanks. The horse 
reared. Then he seemed almost to stretch 


| out into a straight black line. His fore 


Guy Philips’ | 





feet struck the edge of the other bank. 
Down came the whip. He gathered him- 
self up. Horse and rider had leaped the 
river. 

The astonished Comanches turned and 
viewed the apparition in amazement. Alice 
levelled her pistol at the nearest Indian 
and fired. He wavered in his seat, and 
then fell with a crashing thud to the 
ground. Alice dropped her whip and 
seized the bridle of Guy Philips’ horse. 
She heard Guy murmur her name. 

“Use your spurs, if you can!” she said, 
“Now !” 

The frightened animals were headed to- 
wards the river. She used the butt of her 
pistol to urge them on. It seemed as if 
her brave spirit awed the horses into obe- 
dience. With a bound, which seemed as if 
it would crack- their sinews, they cleared 
the gulf. 

The Comanche attempted to follow, but 
his horse refused the leap. Infuriated, the 
Indian goaded the animal to it. The horse 
barely touched the ‘ank with his front 
hoofs, struggling to gain it for an inst: it, 
and then horse and rider sank down into 
the channel beneath. 

Stopping but a moment to cut the 
throngs which bound Guy Philip’s arms, 
Alice rode on towards the Ranch. Ere 
they reached it, Guy had fainted from loss 
of blood. Tom’s surprise was unbounded 
when Alice delivered her rescued lover in- 
to his hands. He pronounced Guy’s 
wound, although severe, to be not dan- 
gerous. 

When Guy’s senses returned, and he 
saw Alice, who had refused to leave him, 
there was a scene, the dialogue of which, 
though somewhat incoherent, was mutu- 
ally satisfactory to the actors. 

It appeared that Guy, having strayeg 
from his party, had been pounced upon by 
these strolling Comanches, and, after a 
brave struggle on his part, taken prisoner, 
to serve asa hostage for several of their 
number, who had been captured by the 
United States’ soldiers. 

“I say, Alice,” laughed Tom, “You have 
fairly asserted woman's right—to use a 
pistol.” 

“I will continue to assert woman’s right 
to help man,” returned Alice, glancing 
fondly at Guy. 

And Guy knew that a similar right 
would be his in future as far as Alice was 
concerned. 





In Detroit, recently, when a crowd had 
collected around a boy who had been run 
over and badly hurt, a man rose up and 
said: “I’m sorry enough to cry, but I 
haven't time. I want to call your attention 
to my new patent clothes-wringer, which is 
warranted to—” At that point he came 
down on the pavement, several parties 
stepped on him, and as he was being spong- 
ed off in adrug store he inquired, “Is this 
Texas or Michigan ?” 


A Scotch farmer, having buried his wife, 
was called upon by the sexton who had 
performed the necessary duties to pay him 
his fees. Being of a niggardly disposition, 
he endeavored to get the knight of the 
spade to abate his charges. The patience 
of the latter becoming exhausted, he grasp- 
ed his shovel impulsively, and, with an an- 

look, exclaimed: “Doon wi’ anvthe 
shilling, or—uyp she comes!” ‘The threat 
had the desired eifect. 

Timid young Brown—* Sir, I—I—I come 
to ask you if—” Fond father—“Ah! I 
know how it is. Take her, my boy, take 
her and be happy ; and when you are mar- 
ried we will come and live with you. She's 
a splendid girl.” Brown—* You—you are 
—are slightly mistaken, sir; I only want 
to ask your consent to take her to a picnic.” 


SNAKES AT NATAL, 


The puff-adder is a most 


dangerons 
snake, being of the color of the dead leaves 
on which he is fond of curling himself up, 
and of so sluggish and sleepy a nature 


that he will not trouble himself to move 
out of one’s way; itis difficult to always 
avoid treading onhim. His bite is most 
deadly, and he has the dangerous habit of 
striking backward, not forward like other 
snakes. A few people have, I believe, re- 
covered from the effect of a puff-adder's 
bite, but very few; they generally die in 
about a quarter of an hovr, going quict!y 
tosleep. The only chance of a cure is to 
keep constantly walking, and to drink 
quantities of raw brandy, and to take 
doses of eau-de-luce. When the Kaffirs 
kill a snake they take some of the venom 
from its head, which they carry in a little 
bag round their necks, and, if bitten, swal- 
low a little, which they say is a certain 
cure. There is even a worse snake in 
Natal than the puff-adder—fortunately a 
rare one—the black imamba, one of the 
very few that will venture an attack with- 
out provocation. Many people say that 
it will even follow a person for miles; but 
I rather doubt this, unless the person’s 
road happens to run between it and its 
home, and then I dare say it would do so. 
Perhaps every one does not know, that 
eats are snake-proof. A bite has no effect 
on them; we had an opportunity of prov- 
ing this. A short time after we came to 
Oakham we were out strolling about, look- 
ing at our new possessions, when we were 
startled by hearing a peculiar shriek from 
one of the children, evidently a scream of 
terror. We rushed up to the house and in- 
to the dining-room, whence the sounds 
eame, and there was our little boy in a 
frantic state of fright, with a long green 
Imamba wriggling about on the floor in 
front of him, engaged in a fierce tussle 
with a large tortoise-shell cat, one we had 
brought from the town. Which would 
have got the best of it had they been left 
to fight it out I cannot say, for the coolie 
rushed in and killed the snake. The cat 
had bitten out one of its eyes, and in re- 
turn had got a wound on its face that 
swelled up ton enormous size; but be- 
yond that he -vemed none the worse for 
his encounter, andina few days puss was 
quite himself again; and we felt very 
grateful to him ever after for having, in 
all probability, saved our little boy’s life.— 
Fraser's Magazine. 








THE SUNFLOWER AS AN ARTICLE 
OF COMMERCE. 


To this plant many useful qualities are 
attributed, some of which are the follow- 
ing: It is, inits growing state, anti-mias- 
matic, and absorbs«r scatters the malar- 
ious poison arising fr2m swamps or marshes, 
insomuch that the inhabitants of houses 
well surrounded by sunflowers are said to 
\ escape ague and fever, and similar dis- 
eases prevalent in sucli localities where 
sunflowers are not cultivated. In France 
a medicine prepared from some portion of 
the sunflower is extensively used for the cure 
of diseases produced by malaria. The 
seed of the sunflower supplies a large 
amount of oil suitable tobe used for lubri- 
cating machinery. The seed, when ripe, 
also furnishes very good food for horses 
and cattle, as a substitute for grain, and 
the stalk of the plantis said to make good 
coarse fodder and to furnish an excellent 
material from which to manufacture 
coarse paper. The yield of the Sunflower 
(when cultivated) is very large to the acre, 
both as regards seed and stalk. Attention 
was beginning to be attracted to the culti- 
vation of this plant in Maryland before 
the commencement of the late war, since 
which but little has been heard in regard 
to the subject. 





A few nights since as a Chinaman was 
zoing up Elizabeth street, Detroit, he walk- 
ed against a rope which some bad boys had 
stretched across the walk. “Jobn” fell on 
his head, rolled over, lost the clean shirts in 
the gutter, and limped sadly home. Since 
that night every Chinaman in town walks 
in the middle of the street and steps high, 
and when asked to explain they reply, “ No 
come flip-flop on this man !” 
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Evening Song. 


Close, little weary eyes, 
The day at last is over, 
To-night no more surpris6 
Shall they discover, 

Nor bird nor butterfly, 
Nor unfamiliar flower; 

Nor picture in the sky, 
Nor fairy in the bower. 


Resi, little weary feet, 
The woods are dark and lonely; 
The little birds rest sweet, 
The ow] is watching only; 
No buttercup is seen, 
Nor daisy in the meadow; 
Their gold and white and gieen 
Are turned to purple shadow. 


Fold, little busy hands, 

Day is the time for doing; 
The boats lie on the sands, 

The mill whee's are not going. 
Within the darksome mine 

Are hushed the spade and hammer; 
The cattle rest supine, 

The cock withholds his clamor. 


Still, little restless heart, 
Be still until the morrow; 
Till then thou hast no part 
In either joy 01 sorrow. 
To new and joyous day 
Shall little birds awake thee; 
Again to work and play. 
With strength renewed, betake thee. 
—Good Words, 





THE SECOND WIFE. 


For several years I was a_ practicing 
physician in asmall but flourishing town 
in Cumberland. When I first set up prac- 
tice in that place there lived, about a mile 
from the centre, in an old stone mansion, a 
family by the, name of Crosby. The 
senior Crosby was a hale, stout man of 
sixty, a retired sea captain, and idered 
wealthy. He had an only son, who, with 
his second wife, and four children by his 
first marriage, occupied the house with 
him—or, more correctly speaking, the old 
gentleman lived with his son, and ate at 
the same table with the family. 

Long before I became acquainted with 
th Crosbys, I heard the second wife 
spoken of as one of the sweetest and loveli- 
est of women; and when I came to know 
her I was pleased to find report had not 
belied her. She was of medium size, slen- 
der, graceful, and with a face of the 
most charming beauty; and her sweet 
smile, and soft, melting eyes, would have 
captivated the heart of an anchorite. 

There were two other doctors in the town 
at thetime of my arrival, and it was the 
fortune of one of these to be the family 
physician of the Crosbys, which position 
he held through life. At his death, which 
occurred in the fifth year of my practice, 
arrangements were made with me to take 
hig place, which as the family was wealthy 
and influential, I considered a marked 
triumph over my remaining rival. At 
this time, all those I have mentioned were 
living, with one additional member, an in- 
fant aon of the second wife, making eight 
souls in all. 

One day, shortly after this, as I was 
driving past the stone mansion, one of the 
Crosby children came running out, and 
asked me tostop and see her grandfather 
who was not at all well. 

“Oh, doctor, I am so glad you have 
chanced to pass at this time?” said Mrs. 
Crosby, meeting me at the door, and look- 
ing pale and sad, but very lovely. “The 
captain is ill, and my husband is away— 
gone to London, to be absent several days. 
‘Oh, I hope nothing serious will happen to 
Father Crosby! and more especially while 
my husband is from home !” 

“I hope not,” I returned, in a cheerful 
tone. “When was Captain Crosby taken 
ill?’ I inquired; “and what are the symp- 
toms of his ailment?” 

“He first complained this morning,” re- 
plied Mrs. Crosby, as she turned on her 
heel, in a quick, nervous manner, and led 
the way to the sick man’s chamber; “but I 
discovered nothing serious till about an 
hour ago. I was just on the point of send- 
ing for you, and am so glad you have 
come.” 

She did not mention his symptoms, and 
as I was now approaching the room 
of the patient, I did not repeat the ques- 
tion, 

1 found the captain very ill, complaining 
of violent pains in different parts of his 








Dody, and a sense of severe internal burn- 
ing. He had been troubled with a good 
deal of retching, and had vomited some 
two or three times, indieating as I thought 
considerable biliary derangement. He ap- 
peared tohave a high fever and cerebral 
disturbance. As I carried my medicines 
with me, I left what I thought he would 
need through the day, promising to call 
again in the evening, on my return from 
visiting my other patients. 

“What do you think of the captain?” 
anxiously inquired Mrs. Crosby, as she 
followed me out of the sick man’s 
chamber. 

“A bilicus attack, I judge.” 

“Serious, doctor? Dangerous ?” 

“Serious certainly, but 1 trust not dan- 
gerous. I hope to find him better when I 
return.” 

“You will not be gone long, doctor ?” 
said Mrs. Crosby, her soft eyes appealing 
with an eloquence greater than words. 

“I will be back as soon as possible—say 
in three or four hours.” 

“I suppose you think me selfish—but I 
cannot help it. No one knows how dear 
the captain is to allof us—how much we love 
and venerate him—and the bare thought 
of losing him makes my very heart ache !” 

“Be comforted, madame,” returned I, 
with a cheerful smile; “we are not going 
to lose him yet awhile. I trust to see 
him well again in a day or two.” 

I then repeated the directions, and bowed 
myself out, not giving her an opportunity 
for another rejoinder. It was then per- 
haps three o’clock in the afternoon, and I 
did not get back till after dark. As I en- 
tered, Mrs. Crosby met me at the door, 


pale, trembling ,and tearful. 
“Oh, doctor!” she cried, covering her 


face with her handkerchief, and sinking 
upon the nearest seat. 

“The captain ?” almost gasped I. 

“Dead! dead! He died an hour ago, in 
awful agonies.” 

I went up, took a brief look at the 
corpse, and hurried away. ‘The house of 
death is no place for the physician. 

That was the first death that happened 
in the Crosby family after I knew them— 
but it was by no means the last, The long 
funeral train of the captain was followed 
by another in less than six months, and 
the son literally slept with his father, leav- 
ing a beautiful widow and loving children 
to mourn his loss. Then the children com- 
menced dying, one after another, and, in 
two years more, only the widow and her 
own bright little son remained of the eight 
Ihave mentioned. Yet, straage to say 
although the family physician, I never saw 
one of these die! My extended practice 
sometimes called me ten or fifteen miles 
from home, and occasionally detained me 
over night, and by some fatal chance (as I 
considered it) each one of the Crosbys 
dropped off suddenly during my absence, 
and in a manner similar to the disease of 
the old gentleman. 

The house was thus constantly kept in 
mourning, and the pale widow, in her 
weeds and deep affliction, became an object 
of universal interest and commiseration. 
She seemed to take the death of her hus- 
band and step-children very hard indeed, 
and no wife and mother could have been 
kinder and more feeling than she, as she 
hovered over them in their last moments. 
It was curious, too, that each should have 
been stricken down in the same manner as 
the captain; and when the last onelay dead, 
I suggested the propriety of opening the 
body to see if any light could be thrown 
upon the cause; but Mra. Crosby, with 
tears in her eyes, beggedme not to make 
the examination, saying the idea was most 
repugnant to her feelings; and to avoid 
giving her pain, 1 dropped the matter, and 
allowed the affair to rest in the mystery 
which enveloped it. 

* Time passed on, years rolled away, and 
no more deaths occurred in the ill-fated 
family. In fact, there were only two re- 
maining of the name—the lonely widow 
and her only child—who rapidly grew up 
into a stout and promising youth, zealously 
watched over by the affectionate and pious 
care of his mother. The two were now the 
soleinheritors of much landed and persona 
property; and as the widow still retained 
the bloom of womanhood, and was con- 








sidered an eligible match, several over- 
tures of marriage were made to her, but 
respectfully declined, she declaring that 
she had married once for love, and, as she 
could never love again, she would hence- 
forth let her heart rest in the grave with 
her dear, departed husband, whom, were 
it not for her beloved son, she would be 
anxious to join in the world of spirits. 

“But Heaven’s will be done!” she would 
piously add. “It is said that whom He 
loveth, He chasteneth; and believing this, I 
pray for resignation, and feel that my 
prayers are answered.” 

The eleventh birth-day of the widow's 


son came and passed, and Inft him as 


promising a youth as there was to be found 
in all that region. Shortly after this, a 
messenger came for me in great haste and 
consternation, and reported that the lad 
was drowned. His body had been taken 
home to his mother, who was nearly dis- 
tracted. There were some who hoped 
that the child might be resuscitated, and 
my presence was wanted immediately. I 
drove to the mansion with all possible 
speed, and there became a witness of one of 
the most painful scenes of my life. The 
boy was dead beyond hope, and my whole 
attention and skill were directed to the wild 
and distracted mother, who passed from 
one swoon into another, with shrieks of 
anguish, filling up the short and conscious 
intervals. 

From this last terrible blow she never 
recovered. It was too much for her phil- 
osophy or religion. When the child was 
buried, she was perfectly insane, and re- 
mained so for several weeks, gradually 
wasting awayto a mere skeleton. They 
removed her to an insane asylum, about 
five miles distant, and whenever my prac- 
tice called me to that vicinity, I made it a 
rule to visit the institution and inquire after 
her welfare. 

One day, as I rode up, the principal came 
running out, and exclaimed, “You are just 
in time, doctor—I was about to send for 
you. Within the hour, Mrs. Crosby has 
recovered her reason, and is is now beg- 
ging to see you, declaring that she has 
something important to communicate, 
and not long to live, which latter I 
believe.” 

I was soon seated alone by the side of 
the poor woman. She had beauty yet, but 
it was the beauty of the dying flower. 
Her features were deadly pale, and her 
eyes and cheeks were sunken. At first 
she called me by name, and grasped my 
hand as if with pleasure, but dropped it 


suddenly, with a violent shudder, and re- 


quested me to lock the door. 

“Doctor,” she said, when I had complied 
with her request and again taken my seat 
beside her, “I am atout to die—I feel it—I 
know it—but heaven only knows why, it 
seems I cannot die without a confession, 
and so have sent for you. I will be brief, 
for there is no need to dwell upon guilt 
and crime. In a word, Jam a mur 
deress !” 

“You!” exclaimed I, fairly springing 
from my seat,as a dreadful suspicion of 
the truth flashed upon my mind. 

“Yes, doctor, it is my dying confession. 
I murdered my husband's father first, then 
himself, and then, one by one, my four 
step-children, to obtain all the property 
for my son, and you see how heaven has 
punished me by taking him away also.” 

“Oh, wicked, wretched woman!” I ey. 
claimed, horrified and aghast at the awful 
disclosure; “how is it possible so lovely 
a form could contain so hideous a fiend ?” 

She went on to state that she had poi- 
soned each and all with arsenic, and would 
have given me the details of each sepa- 
rate murder, had I not refused to listen, 
She then begged me not to disclose her 
secret while she lived. 

“If you are living twenty-four hours 
from this time, I shall go before a magis- 
trate, and reveal, under oath, all you have 
confessed !” was my stern reply, as I rose 
and took my last earthly leave of her. 

But she died the following night, and I 
kept her fatal secret, because there was 
no end of justice to be gained by making it 
known. 





The London Underground Railroad 
last year carried 70,000,000 passengers. 


ROAST SWAN. 


The early history of gastronomy is in 
favor of the cygnet, though, unlike the 
goose, it was never charged as being “too 
much for one and too little for two.” We 
find it gracing the boards of Emperors, 
Kings, Popes, Cardinals, and Bishops, al] 
of whom knew what was good, and how tc 
feed; and, whatever may be thought of 
their value for the table now, we learn tha! 
in the reign of Henry VIII., when money 
was of far greater value than at present, 
swans for the table were charged two 
pounds twelve shillings apiece, besides the 
cost for properly carrying them through the 
kitchen to the dining-room in full dress, 
one of which items of expense was warrant- 
ed bya sauce of good.strong beef gravy 
and port wine being poured through the 
swan almost continuously while on the 
roast, and then the bird introduced with 
hot currant jelly. There are those in the 
present day who affirm that cygnets thus 
cooked are delicious, and that if they fail 
to please the palate, they must have been 
kept beyond November, after which no 
amount of artificial preparation will pre- 
serve them in proper flesh, fat, and flavor. 
To the writer who can eat most things, and 
is accustomed to roughing it, the taste is 
simply execrable; while others at the same 
table have declared that they could detect 
all the exquisitely combined gout of the 
goose and the hare; a discovery the writer 
has been disposed to impute to the over- 
whelming use of the currant jelly, sub- 
duing to tolerance the rank solan-goose- 
hke flavor of the swan. Why, if otherwise, 
is it not now a favorite at our feasts? It 
possesses every ancie t prestige to render 
it popular, and, with relation to royal or 
city banquets, the fashion of “killing one’s 
own game” is yet more the custom than 
ever. Cannot the taste be revived?—Cham- 
bers’s Journal. 





THE LOIRE. 


The Loire is of a very different char- 
acter from the generally well-conducted 
Seine, which, so far as it is free from the 
revolutionary influences of the tide, is a 
friendly river, meaning no harm. The 
Loire always means harm. Now and then, 
when it is excited, it overflows its banks, 
carrying ruin and desolation around; anon 
it shrinks into a scarce distinguishable 
channel marked out by dangerous quick- 
sands — quicksands which swallow up 
totally, without help or warning, the un- 
happy man who touches them, incautious 
swimmer or rash bargeman—not to speak 
of the more innocent sand-banks which 
choke the way, and upset the boat without 
swallowing the men. The stream that 
rushes through this narrow and devious 
course, threading its complicated way, now 
here, now there, across the entire breadth of 
the channel, is strong enough, in its tum- 
ultuous current, to sweep away everything 
it encounters, and leaves the traveller no time 
to think how he is to extricate himself from 
any entanglement of sandbanks. Notwith- 
standing all this, however, its attractions are 
great. Fewrivers can boast so many interest- 
ing places, so many old towns, cathedrals, 
castles. The reader will remember Mme. 
De Sevigne’s shuddering terror of the 
torrent which lay between her and her 
daughter; but the names of Blois, Amboise, 
Tours, and many more will also occur to 
him—attractions which perhaps the great 
letter-writer of France would have cared 
much less for than we do.— Blackwood. 

, OE _ i” 

Syracuse is now, in point of population, 
the twenty-eighth city of the Union. The 
cities ahead of it are, (in the order of popu- 
lation), New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, Chicago, Baltimore, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans, San Francisco, Buf- 
falo, Washington, Newark, Louisville, Cleve- 
land, Pittsburg, Jersey City, Detroit, Mil- 
waukee, Albany, Providence, Rochester, 
Alleghany (Pa.), Richmond, New Haven, 
Charleston, and Indianapolis. 

pF 

The hay crop of Connecticut amounts to 
587,000 tons, worth $7,000,000 or $8,000,000. 








They have taken seven inches off the 
British bayonet. 
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LIFE IN SICILY. 


The women of Palermo are very fovely, 
with a bright air in their carriage, and 
their great black eyes. They seem to love 
the sun, and jtake no precaution against his 
ardent kisses, for they are all dark, but 
they are all beautiful. 

The better classes dress exquisitely, but 

mostly in black. Lace and grenadines 
form the material of the most of their 
dresses, and they almost all wear the black 
lace mantilla over their heads instead of 
a hat. This mantillais the most graceful 
and coquettish head-gear imaginable, and 
is generally fastened to the head by a flow- 
er. Every lady carries a fan, even the 
poorest; and this fashion of carrying a fan 
is not confined to the women alone, for 
you see hundreds of men with fans in 
their hands. One soldier on guard, had 
his musket inone hand and a fan in the 
other. 
I drove out to see the suburbs, and I 
ean truly say I never saw so many elegant 
residences in my life. Every house was 
set in the centre of a beautiful park, where 
every variety [of plants, trees, and shrubs 
added to the beauty. Statues gleamed 
through the labyrinths of shubbery, and, 
in fact, everything combines to make 
Palermo the dream of poets. The deep 
biue of the clear sky, the luxuriant 
vegetation, the grand line of mountains to 
the rear, and the sea to the front, leaves no- 
thing out of the landscape that would be 
pleasant to the eye. 

The straight, wide streets have always 
the sea or a mountain for background, and 
a delightfully fresh breeze always keeps 
the air pure and refreshing here. Every 
garden is enriched with statuary. The 
houses enclosed in these gardens are the 
residences of the nobility, and also of a 
large numberof foreigners, who have found 
Palermo so delightful a retreat that they 
have set up their household gods here for 
good and all. 

After dinner we took a carriage again. 
and drove to the long pier or bulkhead 
along the shore of the harbor. This is 
some 200 feet wide an‘ two miles long, and 
is used asa fashionable drive. Almost the 
entire population go to this place every 
evening and walk along under its double 
rows of trees, where gas lamps illuminate 
the scene. 

Thousands of magnificent carriages 
passed and repassed, filled with beautiful 
womenin superb toilets, and the men dressed 
in the highest style of fine art, which 
means like a colored waiter, and the long 
double rows of gas lamps, of which every 
one had four burners, made the scene one 
of ravishment. Boys with bouquets of 
orange flowers and night-blooming cereus 
made the air heavy with perfume, and the 
light so brilliant and the sweet music, and 
the gay throng, and the prancing horses, 
and rustling trees, all went to create in 
the participator the idea that this was not 
real, but some sweet dream. 

On one side was the water, black as 
shadow and contrast with the brilliance of 
the street could make it, and above, the 
dark sky where the stars even seemed to 
shine but faintly.—Olive Harper. 





WHY WibnowWws DO NOT WEAR 
BRIDAL VAILS, 


The fashion which forbids the widow on 
marying again to appear at the altar in a 
bridal vail is derived, like many of our cus- 
toms, from medieval superstitions. The 
church regarded the second marriage of a 
woman as inflicting a stain upon her wo- 
manhood. For this reason, while the virgin 
bride stood at the altar, decked in all the 
insignia of virginity—white vail, flowing 
hair, crown (wreath), ungloved hand—the 
widow who marricd again was allowed 
none of these, and was especially required 
to appear at the altar, gloved, in order that 
her hand, which a second marriage was 
supposed to pollute, would not tonch the 
pure, sanctified hand of the representative 
of the church, or his sacred robes of office, 
This is a curious superstition, and, like 
others of its sort, produces an effect upon 
our habits and manners long after the 
cause is forgotten. 





TBE ARAB BIBLE, 


To form a judgment on Mohammed we 
must read his book, Al-Koran. To that 
alone he appealed, when asked to work 
miracles as a sign of his mission; to that 
the Arabs point to-day, as a standing 
miracle, defying the world to produce its 
equal. We are told by all Arabs that the 
Koran is the most perfect poetry in the 
Arabic language ; and yet when we come 
to read it as translated into English, we 
find it dull and tedious. It is a difficult 
thing for a European to read through the 
whole Koran in a translation. He soon 
realizes it to be different from what he 
imagined it. Very possibly he dreamed of 
finding therein long and luscious descrip- 
tions of the so-called “Mohammedan para- 
dise?’ that he should read about houris, 
and the tree of life, the beast Al-Borak, 
rivers of wine, and all those visions of the 
different heavens usually attributed to the 
prophet. He finds not a word of all this. 
Indeed, there is boundless devotional en- 
thusiasm, all the vocabulary of praise to 
God, long moral lectures, Old Testament 
stories in a different form, a familiar refer- 
ence to all the Jewish patriarchs, prophets 
and kings, an equally constant reference to 
the facts of the Gospels, but in a somewhat 
different dress, and finely fierce denunci- 
ations in a strain of the most awful solem- 
nity, of the infidels who will not believe in 
the truths of God. Of doctrine he finds 
no subtility. Mohammed proclaims but 
one fact, and reiterates it for all time. 

As the Koran opens with Al-Fatihat, 
“The Preface,” so it naturally closes with 
the simple and sublime “Declaration,” a 
chapter in itself. The words of those 
chapters are texts for all the rest of the 
book. It enlarges, dilates, amplifies, illus- 
trates, reiterates the one grand declaration, 
“La Ilaha il Allah”—“No God but God.” 
All therestis written only to give that weight. 
The fact that Mohammed is the prophet of 
God is a mere incident, like the “Thus saith 
the Lord” of the Hebrew prophets. Itis to 
show whence came the message. That 
message is the ‘one thing of importance to 
man, and it is the simplest—“No God 
but God,” When that message is be- 
lieved the morality of the Koran follows 
with equal simplicity. Prayer and chari- 
ty are the whole duty of man. Not 
prayer as an importunate begging for 
favors, but prayer which is only praise and 
anxiety to be kept in the faith of God; 
not ostentatious alms-giving, miscalled 
charity, but a charity as complete and 
genuine as that described inthe Corinthians. 
Such as we find Al-Fatihat we find the 
whole book.—Galaxy. 





BATHING AT HAWAII, 

The peculiar way in which the Hawaiians 
bathe is thus described: They take a 
board about twelve feet long, which is 
brought toa blunt point at one end and is 
made convex on the other side. After pre- 
paring themselves for the water they take 
the board and plunge into the sea. They 
watch their opportunity, and, as a tremend- 
ous wave approaches, they throw them- 
selves on the board with the pointed end 
toward the beach, and, as the approaching 
wave overtakes them and carries them for- 
ward with lightning rapidity, they guide 
the board in an oblique direction, being 
just under the curl of the wave, continuing 
so until the wave, having reached shallow 
water, buries them beneath it. They come 
to the surface immediately, and diving be- 
neath the approaching wave, taking their 
board with them, they swim out and lie 
waiting for the next roller, It is truly 
laughable to see some of them get caught 
as the wave breaks, their board going in 
one direction, while they go in another. 


—_—_- —— 


African elephants appear to be liable to 
a fault from which « still nobler animal 
isnot exempt. There isa fruit of which 
they are passionately fond which makes 
them tipsy, and after eating it they stagger 
about, screaming so as to be heard miles 
off, and not seldom having tremendous 
fights. This is vouched for by the Hon. 
W. H. Drummond in his new work on the 
large game of South Africa. 





THE CONQUERORS OF THE WORLD. 


The aim of Genghis was literally the: 
conquest of the world—as he conceived it. 
—and was nearer its accomplishment in his 
own life, and in that of two of his descend- 
ants, Kublai and Timur, than it had ever 
been before, or is likely to be again. The 
empire which he created counted within 
its limits probably one-half of the whole 
human race, and extended from the Sea of 
Okhotsk, at the north-eastern extremity of 
Asia, over the whole breadth of the Contin- 
ent as far as the Black Sea. Insane as 
such ambition seems, it must have its 
source in some perennial springs of action 
common to our nature, since it constantly 
reappears with a certain periodicity in 
successive ages—fortunately far apart— 
and in races still more widely separated 
by ethnographic charactersand surrounding 
conditions. Assyrian, Babylonian, and Per- 
sian. Greek, Roman and French have eachin 
turn sent forth heroes on this quest for 
universal empire. With the Romans alone 
it became the insanity or ambition of a 
people, who for successive ages sought to 
be the rulers of the world, and actually 
founded an imperial sway over Europe 
from the Rhine to the Danube, and in Asia 
and Africa, nearly as far as Alexander had 
penetrated on either continent. The 
whole of Asia and Eastern Europe had not, 
however, been under the sceptre of a 
single ruler until Timur swooped from his 
Mongolian steppes, the heir of the first 
Great Mogul, and camped in the heart of 
Hungary and Poland, with a mixed mul- 
titude of tribes and nations for his army— 


Fortnightly Review. 


A FELONIOUS GOAT, 


She testified before the magistrate that 
“dot pilly goats shoost vas a—a—vell, I 
was vashing py some clodings of a pig tub, 
und them gotes coom up pehind und—vell, 
shoge, Idon’tken told you how dot vas. I feel 
me someding pehind my pack, und shump 
over der tub und sthand me on my head 
up mit dot tub’s bottom up, und der clod- 
ings sphilt shoost like me, und dem gotes 
vink at me mit von eyes und vag his tails 
of mine face, und valk out py his pehind 
legs like a man, und I can’t sit me down 
cood any more already.” The goat was 
fined one (s)cent, which he left behind. 











There are 709,000 paupers in England, 








GYPSY SUPERSTITION, 


The reader who is familiar with the re- 
ligious observances of India is probably 
aware of the extraordinary regardin which 
the cupis held by many sects. In Ger- 
many, as Mr. Liebich declares, drinking 
cups are kept by the gypsies with super- 
stitious regard, the utmost care being 
taken that they never fall to the ground 
“Should this happen the cup is never used 


SUNBEAMS. 
A clergyman at Paris, Ky., stopped his 
sermon to lead an unruly man out by the 


ear, and went on: “As I was saying, O 
Lord.” 


“Is this the last of your houses which 
you have offered for rent ?” asked a citizen 
of alandlord. “Yes, last but not leased,” 
was the reply. 


A man and dog and loajed shot gun all 

t OVer a rail fence at atime out in Scriba, 

-¥.,one day last week. ‘he family knewit 
when the dog came home alone with blood 
on hit tail. 

A Logansport 111» discovered a brother, 
the other day, whom he had not seen for 
eighteen years, and they pulled off their 
coats and kicked and cuffed each other just 
as naturally as could be. 


An exchange thinks that Eve must have 
been a very unhappy woman. ‘There was 
no other woman to pass her on the street 
that she might look around and see how 
that dress fitted in the back. 


A Pewaukee minister who was endeavor- 
ing to persuade a couple of boys, last Sun- 
day, to give up fishing on the Sabbath, slip- 
ped off a log into the water, and had to 
postpone services fur that day, 


When a young man stays so late at the 
house of his imamorata that it is found 
necessary to repaper the wall to get rid of 
his shadow, it is about time for him to take 
his trunk and washing there. 


Red-handed Mike, an Iowa pugilist, wants 
to know, “Who's this ‘Mr. Sartorius’ that 
the papers is blowing about ?” and offers to 
make a match with the President’s son-in- 
law for any reasonable amount. 


A Kentucky man thought he heard burg- 
lars moving about the house, and fired a 
double-barreled shot gun in that direction, 
killing his wife. This is his sixth wife, and 
the neighbors begin to shake their heads 
and look thoughtful, 


Student of history—* Professor, are kings 
and queens always the highest?” Profes- 
sor—*Certainly; why do you ask such a 
nonsensical question /” Student—* Because 
1 noticed that in a game of railroad euchre 
the joker—” Professor—“ Leave the room, 
sir !” 


Prance out into the garden, Maud, and 
show those striped hos :; likewise your high- 
heeled gaiters, too; also your Summer 
clothes ; but be careful as you waltz about, 
looking sweeter than a rose, that the cold, 
damp wind don’t come along to sock a cold 
into your nose, 


The big girls in Kentucky sit on top of 
the fence, knocking their heels against the 
boards, and dreamily spurting tobacco juice 
into the dusty road, and when a traveler 
rides by they hail him and inquire, “ What 
will ye take for that thar hoss—clean cash, 
right in yer fist #” ° 

It is said that when Mrs. Captain Jack 
heard of the marriage of General Sheridan 
she danced the scalp dance for three hours, 
then washed all the paint off her face and 
ejaculated: “White chief heap much dam 
lie. Me poor Injun, me likee catch pale- 
face squaw behind wood-shed.” 


It was a Des Moines couple, and they 
climbed a steep ladder to the top of the new 
Capitol building. When they were ready 

1 d that ladder he said, “I'll go 





again. By touching the ground it b 
sacred, and should no ‘more be used. 
When a gypsy cares for nothing else, he 
keeps his drinking cup under every cir- 
cumstance.” Ihave not been able to as- 
certain whether this species of regard for 
the cup ever existed in England, but I 
know of many who could not be induced 
to drink from a white cup or bowl, the 
reason alleged being the very frivolous 
and insufficient one that reminded them of 
a blood basin. It is almost needless to 
say that this could never have been the 
origin of the antipathy. No such consid- 
eration deters English peasants from using 
white crockery drinking vessels. In Ger- 
many among the gypsies, if a woman has 
trodden on any object, or if the skirts of 
her dress has swept over or touched it, it 
is either destroyed, or, if of value, is dis- 
posed of or never usel again. I found on 
inquiry that the same custom still prevails 
among the old gypsy families in England, 
and that if the object be a crockery plate 
or cup, itis atonce broken. For this rea- 
son, even more than for convenience, real 
gypsies are accustomed to hang every 
cooking utensil, and all that appertains to 
the table, high upin their wagons. It is 
almost needless to point out how closely 
these ideas agree with those of many 
Hindus—The English Gypsies and their 








down and steady the ladder.” She replied, 
“Young man, that ladder is steady enough; 
you wait here and I will go down first.” 


Having frequently appealed to his father 


to buy him a jack-knife, and receiving for 
a final answer, “If you speak to me again 
on that subject I'll whale you,” he went 
atraightway to his mother, crying as if his 
heart would break, and said, “I can’t never 


be good like George Washington, with such 
a dad as I’ve got.” 


The Marquette Journal says: That 
reeking, steaming tank of gin, profanity 
and mendacity, the editor of the Iron Home, 
upon whose carcass the buzzards are cast- 
ing an envious eye, and around whose 
mouth blue-bottle flies are buzzing in an 
ecstasy of stench, has again exploded, The 
public holds its nose,” 


Last Spring the citizens of Pewaukee, 


Wisconsin, voted to grant no liquor licenses 
this year, and about now when Milwaukee 
sportsmen arrive in that town on a fishing 
tour, all the inhabitants, from the postmas- 


ter to the barber, form in a line and follow 
them for miles, occasionally observing ; 
« Mister, where’s your bottle ?” 


A resident of Detroit, who has a thrifty 
cherry-tree in his yard, borrowed a stone 
dog and placed the imposition at the foot of 
the tree to scare away any bad boys who 
might want a feast of cherries after dark, 
The other morning he went out to find the 
legs and tail broken off the image, and the 
body sticking in the ground and labeled} 
“This ’ere dorg feels sick.” So does the 
citizen, 
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THE ALBION. 























“THE ECCENTRICITIES OF THE EARL 
OF DUDLEY. 

When Mr. Ward became Viscount Dud- 
ley and Ward, and took possession of the 
family estates he suffered as much embar- 
rassment as his father from an over-grown 
fortune. He one day described this em- 
barrassment to my uncle Archy in very 
graphic terms. 

“When I came to my estate,” he said, “1 
resolved to spend my whole income within 
the year. With this view I purchased the 
estate of Ednam, in Scotland; I bought a 
library at Venice; I repaired my house in 
Park Lane, &c., &e., &e.; but a rise unex- 
pectedly took place in the price of ‘ron, 
which brought me £10,000, and you know 
one can’t always be prepared for such 
contingencies.” 

When Lord Palmerston in his autobiogra- 
phy mentions as a notable instance of dis- 
interested love of power that his friend 
Dudley would have gladly given £6,000 a 
year to remain in office, he evidently was 
not aware that to Dudley £6,000 a year was 
a mere trifle. 

One of Lord Dudley’s eccentric habits 
was that of speaking to himself, or think- 
ing aloud. Of this practice many amusing 
instances were related, perhaps occasionally 
invented, by his friends. Soon after he 
had succeeded to the title of Dudley and 
Ward a lady asked Lord Castlereagh how 
he accounted for the custom. “It is only 
Dudley speaking to Ward,” was the ready 
answer to her inquiry. 

Lord Dudley was introduced at an even- 
ing party to Lady N., whom he was re- 
quested to hand down to supper. Her lady- 
ship availed herself of the opportunity to 
present her two daughters, after which cer- 
emony she overheard him, as they went 
down stairs, muttering to himself in his 
usual undertone: “The fair one is plain ; 
the dark one is not amiss ; but the fair one 
is exceedingly plain.” “I am glad, my 
Lord,” says Lady N., with good-humored 
readiness, “that, at all events, the dark one 
pleases you.” 

A gentleman from Staffordshire prevail- 
ed on Lord Dudley to present him at court. 
They got on very well as far as St. James 
street, where they were stopped nearly half 
an hour by the line of carriages. His 
lordship then forgot himself, and, after a 
long pause, began : 

* Now this tiresome country Squire will be 
expecting me to ask him to dinner. Shall 
I ask him, or shall I not? No, I think he 
would be a bore.” 

The individyal so unexpectedly black- 
balled was at first confounded, but, recol- 
lecting his companion’s infirmity, commenc- 
ed in turn an audible soliloquy : 

“Now this tiresome old Peer will, of 
course, be asking me to dine with him to- 
day. Shall I go or, shall I not go? No,I 
think it would be a bore.” 

This impromptu was well taken, and ’the 
invitation was given in earnest and ae- 
cepted. 

After sitting a long time with a lady to 
whom he was paying a morning visit, Lord 
Dudley exclaimed aloud ; “I wonder when 
this tiresome woman will go away.” 

Ata dinner given by Lord Wilton, who 
had one of the best cooks in London, Lord 
Dudley tasted of some dish of which he 
did not approve, and, forgetting where he 
was, began apologizing to the company for 
the badness of the entertainment. “The 
fact is,” said he, “that my head cook was 
taken ill, and some kitchen girl, I suppose, 
has been employed to dress the dinner.” 

Lord Dudley, receiving a visit from the 
poet Rogers at Paris, proposed that they 
should go together to the Catacombs. It 
has often been remarked of Rogers that, 
with his fine bald head, wrinkled skin and 
sunk cheeks, he was more like a death’s 
head than any man that was ever seen 
alive. Accordingly, when the poet had 
spent an hour or two in the abodes of mor- 
tality, and was about to make his exit, the 
keeper, startled at his death-like appear- 
ance, tried to stop him, erying out: “ Hul- 
Joh! Get you back! You have no right 
to come out!” Rogers afterward com- 
plained to Lord Dudley that he had cruelly 
deserted him in this emergency. “ My dear 
Rogers,” replied the Earl, “I did not like 
je interfere, you looked so much at home.” 





BAKBERS AND SUKGEONS. 


It must be recollected that in early times 
there was plenty of need of the surgeon’s 
art, and comparatively little for that of 
the physician. Taking into account the 
big wars and little wars, crusades, re- 
bellions, the free exercise of the “right of 
private war” by persons of noble birth, 
and ordinary brawls and squabbles, it 
seems to have been long odds on cold steel 
against all other ailments whatsoever, and 
there was little fear of a gentleman’s life 
being protracted to the prejudice of his 
heirs by a correct observance of the laws of 
Hygeia. The chances were all in favor of be- 
ing knocked on the head at » comparatively 
early age; but it is well known that in the 
hand-to-hand conflicts with sword and 
buckler, for instance, many more were 
hurt than killed. ‘The wounded sought 
either the monks or the Jews, who em- 
ployed as their assistants the barbers of 
the period, an alliance whence arose the 
famous Company of Barber-Surgeons. 
How closely the two callings were at one 
time knit together is shown by the sign 
which surgeons have abandoned alto- 
gether, and which barbers nowadays but 
rarely hang out. The well-known pole is 
an imitation of one formerly held in the 
hands of patients during the operation of 
of phlebotomy—now abolished altogether, 
—and the stripes represent the tap or 
bandages used for fastening the arm; both 
pole and tap being in older times hung up 
outside the shop as soon as done with, to 
announce that there was a vacancy for a 
patient wishing to be “blooded.” The 
foundation for the Company of Barbers is 
ascribed to as early a date as the reign of 
Edward of Carnarvan, but the first Royal 
charter was granted to the Barber Sur- 
geons by Edward IV, and his amiable 
brother, the Duke of Gloucester. For some 
unexplained reason the barbers and sur- 
geons did not pull very well together, and 
the surgeons severed the connection; but so 
much inconvenience arose [from the jeal- 
ousy of the two companies that they were 
reunited by the Act 32, Henry VIIL., under 
the name of Masters or Governors of the 
Mystery and Commonalty of Barbers and 
Surgeons of London. This document 
bound the associated crafts firmly together 
till the year 1745, when the surgeons finally 
departed to the Old Bailey, and subsequent- 
ly, in 1800, formed the body now well 
known as the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Linecoln’s inn fields,— Al the Year 
Round. 





et 


ANECDOTE OF O'CONNELL 


Apropos of the ’Connell Centennial, 
a Dublin correspondent tells an anecdote of 
the Liberator which aptly illustrates his 
wonderful acumen. O’Connell was defend- 
ing a prisoner who was being tried for a 
murder committed in the vicinity of Cork. 
The principal evidence was _ strongly 
against the prisoner, and one corroborative 
circumstance mentioned was that the 
prisoner’s hat had been found near the 
place where the murder was committed. 
A certain witness swore positively that the 
hat produced was the one which was found 
and that it belonged to the prisioner, whose 
name was James, “By 
oath,” said O'Connell, 
that this is the same hat?” “Yes,” was the 
reply, “Did you examine it carefully be- 
fore you swore in your information that it 
was the prisoner’s?) “Yes.” “Now, let me 
see,” said O'Connell, as he took up the hat 
and began to examine the inside of it with 


virtue of your 
“are you positive 


the greatest [care and deliberation, and 
spelt aloud the name of James slowly— 
thus: “J-a-m-e-s.” “Now, do you mean 
those letters were in the hat when you 


found fit?” demanded O'Connell. “I do,” 
was the fanswer. “Did you see them there?” 
“I did.” “This jis the same hat?” “It is.” 


“Now, my Lord,” said O'Connell, holding 
the hat fup to the Bench, “there is an end 
of Ethis fease; there i. 
inseribed in the hat.” The result was the 
instant acquittal of the man. 





It is now announced that in the course of 
the next ten thousand years the whole globe 
wiil be covered with water to the depth of 
thirty feet. Select your trees, gentlemen. 





no name whatever - 





A HISTORICAL LEG. 


The Marquis of Anglesea’s leg was for 
some years almost as famous as the chival- 
rous Marquis himself, so far superior was 
it to anything that had previously been 
produced for a similar purpose. This 
gallant officer had a leg shattered by a 
cannon ball at the battle of Waterloo; he 
underwent two amputations, one on the bat- 
tlefield, by an army suryeon, the other 
by Mr. (afterward Sir Everard) Home, af- 
ter his return to England. Then Mr. 
Gray setto work. He took a cast in wax 
of the stump of the poor unfortunate leg, 
transferred the impression to tough and 
light desicated willow, and ingeniously in- 
troduced strings of catgut to represent 
that (so-called) tendon of Achilles, which 
gives elasticity and propelling power. It 
is a great thing to say that the leg retained 
its proud position for nearly forty years, 
until the Marquis, as a venerable Field 
Marshal, closed his career at the age of 
eighty-five—not the same leg, of course; 
for an artificial leg, like a boot, will wear 
out in course of time. As experience grew 
and further observations were made the 
orignal Anglesea leg gradually made way 
for a better. The Marquis looked so well 
on horseback that the admiring public 
could scarcely believe one of his legs to be 
artificial. The string of catgut at the back 
of the heel extended the foot when straight- 
ened; a spring inserted in the instep lifted 
the toes from the ground when the leg 
bent in walking. Nevertheless, nature 
had not been sufficiently imitated in the 
first Anglesea leg; there was no lateral 
motion in the ankle-joint; the wearer could 
not walk on uneven ground without ex- 
periencing an unpleasant amount of jar 
and strain. Moreover, there was too much 
creak and rattle with the metal work, and 
the wearer had to keep near at hand a 
smal! oil-ean, wherewith to lubricate his 
joints. These inconveniences were got rid 
of one by one—a great improvement being 
the introduction of « ball-and-socket ankle- 
joint,and another being the substitution of 
India-rubber for metal in some of the 
parts.— All the Yeas Round. 





THE EMBLEMATIC EAGLE. 





The Etruseans were the first who adop- 
ted the eagle as the symbol of royal 
power, and bore its image as a standard at 
the head of their armies. From the time 
of Marius it was the principal emblem of 
the Roman Republic, und the only standard 
of the legions. It was represented wiih 
outspread wings, and was usually of silver, 
till the time of Hadrian, who made it fof 
gold. The double-headed eagle was in 
use among the Byzantine Emperors to 
indicate, it is said, their claim to the 
Empire both of the East and the West: 
it was adopted in the fourteenth Century 
by the German Emperors, and afterward 
appeared on the arms of Russia. ‘The 
arms of Prussia are distinguished by 
the black eagle, and those of Poland bore 
the white. The white headed eagle is the 
emblematic device of the United States of 
America, is the badge of the order of the 
Cincinnati, and is figured on coins. Na- 
polean adopted the eagle for the emblem 
of imperial France; it was not, however, 


represented in heraldic style, but in its 
natural form, with the thunderbolts of 
Jupiter. It was disused under the Bour- 


bons, but was restored by a decree of Louis 
Napoleon, January 1, 1852.—Appleton’s 
Oyclupedia. 

At Mount Desert, sea gulls are caught 
alive ina unique way. Astick is put through 
the tail of asmall fish, and then it is left 
upon the seashore where it can be seen by 
the birds. They then seize and attempt to 
swallow it head first, and succeed remark- 
ably well until they come to the stick, 
when a stop is made. They cannot swal- 
low it farther, and it is equally impossible 
to raise it, and so they choke, strangle, 
and fall over, when they are captured. 








A man was found dead on a country road 
in Kentucky, recently, with fourteen bullet 
holes in him, and the coroner’s jury render- 
ed a verdict of “Death from undue excite- 
ment.” 


_ done, what was he to do? 





A SEPOY NARRATIVE, 





One day, in one of the inclesed buildings 
near Lucknow, a great number of prison- 
ers were taken, nearly all Sepoys. After 
the fight they were «ll brought im to the 
officer commanding my regiment, and in 
the morning the order came that they 
should all be shot. It chanced that it was 
my turn to command the firing party. I 
asked the prisoners their names and regi- 
ment. After hearing some five or six, one 
Sepoy said he belonged to the——Regi- 
ment, which was that my son had been in. 
I of course asked him if he had known my 
son, Anuntee Ram, of the Light Company. 
He answered that that was his own name; 
but this being a very common name, and 
having always imagined that my son, as I 
had never heard from him, must have 
died of the Scinde fever, it did not at first 
strike me, but when he informed me he 
came from Tillowee, my heartleaped in my 
mouth. Could it be myson? There was 
no doubt of it, for he gave my name as his 
father, and he fell down at my feet, im- 
ploring my pardon. He, with all the other 
men in the regiment, had mutinied and 
had gone to Lucknow. Once the deed was 
Where was he 
to go, if he had ever been imclined to es- 
cape? At4o’clock in the day the prison- 
ers were all to be shot, and I mugt be my 
son’s executioner! Such is fate! I went 
to the Major Sahib, and requested I might 
be relieved from this duty as'a very great 
favor; but he was very angry, and said he 
should bring me to a court-martial for try- 
ing to shirk my duty; he would not believe 
Iwas a faithful servant of the English 
Government—he was sure my heart was 
in reality with the mutineers—he would hear 
meno longer. At last my feelings as a 
father got the better of me, and I burst 
inte a flood of tears. - I would’ sheot every 
one of the prisoners with my own hands if 
he ordered me, but I confessed that one of 
them was my son. The Major declared 
What I urged was only an excuse to get. off 
shooting my own brotherhood. But at last 
his heart seemed touched, and he ordered 
my unhappy son to be brought . before 
him, and questioned him very strictly. I 
shall never forget this terrible scene; for 
one moment I never thought of. asking his 
life to be spared—that he did not deserve. 
He became convinced of the truth of my 
statement, and ordered me to be relieved 
from this duty. I went to my tent, bowed 
down with grief, made worse by the gibes 
and taunts poured on me by the Sikhs, who 
declared I was a renegade, In a short 
time I heard the deadly volley. My. sen 
had received the reward of mutiny. He 
showed no fear, but I had rather-he had 
been killed in fight. Through the kindness 
of the Major I was allowed to perform the 
funeral rite over my misguided son—the 
only one of the prisoners over whom it 
was performed, for the remaining bodies 
were all thrown to the jackals and vul- 
tures. I had not heard from my son since 
just after my return from slavery. I had 
not seen him since I went to Cabool, and 
thus I met him again, untrue to his salt, in 
open rebellion against the master who had 
fed his father and himself. But enough— 
more is unnecessary. He was not the only 
one who mutinied. (Literally he was not 
alone when he mutinied.} The Major told 
me afterwards that he was much blamed 
by the other officers for allowing the funeral 
rite to be performed on a rebel. But if 
good deeds wipe away sins, which I have 
heard some Sahibs believe as well as we 
do, his sins will be very white. Bad for- 
tune never attends on the merciful. May 
my Major soon become a General.—Contem- 
porary Review. 

THE Rev. Father Remy, a missionary, has 
lately arrived in Paris from Thibet, where 
he made conversions under peculiar circum- 
stances. He was condemned to be quar- 
tered, and his legs and arms were duly at- 
tached to four horses of the country. The 
Abbe is said to be a very powerful man, 
and his limbs must be uncommonly strong, 
or the horses employed were uncommonly 
weak, for he resisted all their efforts, His 
persecutors, we are told, struck with admi- 
ration, embraced the martyr and Christian- 
Ye 
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THEH ALBION. 


A Vatsabie Coat mine so wronise: | THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


i en discovered | 
An immense mine of coal has be PUBLISHED DAILY (EXCEPT SUNDAYS). 


wre ei agg nr ented HARRISON & CO. ......... Proprietors. | 
op tho Union Fests & _ Cor. Leidesdorff and Sacramente Streets, | 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 


Mr. Croker, of Logan, from information he re- : | 
San Francisco, Cal. | ‘The work orginally published under the ttle of fur 


ceived from an «ld Indian, who showed him a 

piece of fine looking coal which he found while | New American CycLopxpia was completed in 1863, sinc. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE : which time the wide circulation which it has attained i. 
BY MAIL (POST PAID), 1N ADVANCE : 








APPLETONS’ 
| AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition, 
Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 


Local Agents Wanted! 


An Agent Wanted for each Town 
and County in the United States. 





Parties desiring to act as agents must accompany their 
application by a letter of 
and 


h ot 


dation as to 





hunting. He offered to show Mr. Croker the 
: all parts of the United States, and the signal develop’ 


place if he would give him $10, which offer was ; ment 
readily accepted. The Indian then took him which have taken place in every branch of scierce, liters 








ibility from and signed by the Editor of a 


e blis in the t ity for which 
. io eek $3.00 | ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublisherst, sears.ca ed ORM “2 = a 
about fifty miles to a spot about five miles from ———_. 7 “5.50 | submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issu: | *€eBt Proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds o 
the mive, which Mr. Croker found by tracing) Oye Year..........02c0. eee cee eeee «++» 10.00 | a new edition entitled “ The American Cyclopedia.” the Industrial Exhibition Compar y. 


the vein tie Indian pointed out tohim. Ihe 
mine is in a saudstone mountain, about four 
and a balf miles long, ranning vorth and sout!, 
facing east, and aiont three miles and a quarter 





Within the list ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o! 
reference an imperative want, 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 


Rewittances by mail, or Wells, Fargo & Co., 
at our risk. 


OFFICES TO LET, 








Whole Bonds $20 each. 


across, tue mountain dipping suddenly at each vngustrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- Half 6 10 “6 
end. There are sixteen veins of coalin sight.|wiTH ALL THE MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re, 0- 
i Toe bottum one is the . mallest, being five feet; SPLENDID LIGHT anv VENTILATION, SUITABLE |!utions have occurred, involving national changes o arter rt 3 5 &% 
iy > : ° . ular moment. The civil war of our own country, Q 
j he neat te the longest nnd quail cute of annem, For Banks, Bankers, Brokers, Merchants Law- | ec y | QU 


which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of ial and i l activity has been commenced. 
Large to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Atrica. 

‘The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have Lrought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the detail: 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 

In P g the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production 1n literature, and of the newest 
i ti in the p 1 arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and origmmal record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 


‘rhe work has been begun after loug and careful prelimi 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for carry- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, 


yers, Railway, Insurance and other Companies, 
IN BUILDINGS 
38, 39, 420, 42, 57, 64, 66, 69, 71, 73. 7s «st SU 
BROADWAY, 
Nos. 5,7, 17, 10, 34, 36,49, 53 NEW sTiCmicl, 
Nos. 4, 6,11, 17, 19,81. & 38 BRUAD STREET. 
Sos. 55 and 57 KXCHANGKH PLAUK. 


ALL NEAR WALL STREET 


And Nos.4and lv WALL STHEE'T. 


and is upward of seventy feet thick ; the next 
above is sixt, feet; another of forty feet; an- 
other of b thirty feet; five of about twenty 
feet each, and five of sixteen feet each. The 
last one is about twelve—altogether about four 
hundred feet of coal four and a half miles long; 
in fact it may be correctly termed a mountain 
of cozl. The veins lie stan angle of twenty- 
two degrees, with ledges of white sandstone 
intervening. ‘I'he coal is very bright, is per- 
fectly {rece from slite or dirt, and is said to be 
cannel con), A small quantity of the croppings 
from the seveuty foot vein has been tested for 
coke by uu assayer, wbo states that it yields 
coke 52.2 ,er cent. When it is considered that 
very large qnautities of coke are shipped from 
Pennsylvania to Utah and Nevada, a distance 
of 2.000 mil s, ata cost ct $35 or ¢40 per ton, 
for the pur,.ose of -melting silver ores, it will at 
once be s en of what immense value this mine 
is likely to preve to owners of low grade silver 
mines, isut whether the coal will coke or not, 
it is an excellent steam coal. One engineer 
who bas used it says tbat one bushel of it will 
make as mnch steam as three bushels of ordi- 
nary coal, lenving less ashes than any coal he 
ever buived. Protessor Pontez geologist to 
the Centra! Pacitic Railroad, has made an inves- 
tigation of the wiue, and reports it as the finest 
deposit of coal in western America,—San Fran 
cisco Chronicle. 


THE PUBLIC DEsT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The (..llowing i: recapitulation of the pub- 


Deoated 





The Industral Exhibition Company will furnish agente 
with Circulars, etc., ete. 





Each vewspaper publi hed in the town where agent ia, 
located will, as som as agency is established, be given an 
advertisement, advert.sing such agency and the Company, 
and fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 


APPLY AT THE OFFICE OF Company. 


EDWARD MATTHEWS, 
4 and 6 BROAD STREET, N. ¥ 


Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency ‘s sucessfully conducted. 

The Industria] Exhibition Company is the first to 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European govern 





Ls 


ments of issuing bonds when the prixcipal ismade secure 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
C C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 

*, ~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
e or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1] 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 265 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Ajrents Wanted. 

B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 


and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
premium, an investment of $20 is sure to return to the im 
vestor $21—one dollar mure than cost—and the holder of a 
$20 Bond may obtain a premium either of $50, $100, $200 
$500, $1,/00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25 000 or $100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 

bond-holdera pro raia, is in this loan distributed by 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming iv 


chance. The purchaser ofa bond knows he will receive 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compass ' back his investment, with a small rate of imterest added, 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- | 
i in i ition as 


oti 





in 





ditere. and with cach i = ite | and in consideration of taking this small rite of iaterest, 

have been suggested by an | he has a chance in the above named premiums, which are 

knowledge. simply the d‘st:ibution of interest on the whole loan. 

The ull which are int: d for the first time | 

in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 

of = effect, a to give —- lucidity — force to 

the explanations in the text. ‘hey emb a h i ‘ od. 

of science and of natural history, and depict the most | the p pad, and the hend coneaiied 

famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture | The Industrial Kxhibition Company, under a special 

and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and | -narter, granted by the State of New York, is given aus 
| thority to issue these bonds. The Legislature of the 


man ures. Although intended for instruction rathe: 
State, recognizing the great benefits which will arise from 





1 4 
5! 





4 
longer 


? 


a 





Each bond participates in four drawings each year, 
' until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 





than embellishment, no pains have been spared to insur< 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 








lic deta » ateuen : 


“a ureton, O-t ber Ist 1875 


DEBT BEANING COIN INTAREST 


Six per cent. bonds ......... 
Five per cert. bunds 


Priveipal ... 
Inter st 


ee oe eee ry 


DBT BLARING (NTKK¥ST IN LAWFUL MONAR 
Navy Pensioa fund at 5 per cent. 
Interest 





cee eeeee eeseee 





DEBT ON WiC) INTEREST HAS CEASED éINCE 
MATURITY 

Privcipsl z »« $20, 13,950 26 

Interest .. eves 558,163 35 





DEB! BRABING NO INTSb BST. 







Old demand and Legal-tenver notes, 
Certificites of Dep. at ..... 

Fractions! cur ency .. 
Coin certiticates... 





11,645,200 0 
Priveipal coves se 17,099, 
Unclaimed Tuterest..,.....sccccccce 


T TAL DEBT. 


Principal....... se reeeroee--ceee+-0$2,229.445,532 2 


WREST coscese oc sceccecoesecsosce 


AMOUNT IN THE TREASURY 


Colm weeeeeeeees cttesesseeeeerssseere $67,833,316 94/ ner. Samples given when reyuested. 
Currency see sreesssese eeeaceseecece 4,790,352 92 
Special deposit b... pe ae of 
currency certificates of deposit as pro- 
vided by law ........ pateksacdeen seess  €0,660,000 00 ABER DEEN 
Total ccccocccseccccsecescccce seeeess $133,283,669 56 


DEBT LBz8 CAfH IN THE TREASURY. 


October Ist. 1875 .eccesecesecces ceeecene -82,122,466,227 C9 
September Ist, 1575......... seccssceeee 2,125,808,789 70 
562 61 
¢,222,494 23 
BONDS I 8UED TO PACIFIC RAILWAY OoMPANIES, IN 
TEREST PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MUNBY 

' ¥ ncipal outstaming...... $64,623 512 10 
luterest accrued and not 969,352 68 
Interest paid b: 28,202,807 70 


Interest repuid by the trausportation of 
muls 


Decrease of debt during past month ...... $3,332, 
Decrease of debt since June 30th, 1875... 0. 





' + oe eeeccccccocccecceccss 6, 398, 
balance of inte:est pai¢ by the United nl 
States....... coseecennses  seeceoe 21 806,283 54 
_——— ee 





ACTING TH OUGH THE Pores upon the source: 
of inflammation GLE-N’s SuLpaur ~ oar prompt- 
ly relieves the burning, itching and other 
annoyances caused by Salt kheum, Scald Hea‘, 
Iropetigo, Erysipelas, and other skin diseases, 
and ultimately removes every vestige of them. 
Deyot, Currrenton's, No 7 Sixth Avenue. 
Hitz's Instantayzovs Harm Dye is safe as well 
as speedy, 


seeccees cee e$l,070,649,100 00 
632,782,750 00 


ssvenceecscoren.sovcensi Maan Oy 
19,620 136 48 


$14,000,000 00 
105,000 00 


$574,510,956 50 
6",660,000 00 
40,7¢3,57> 53 


$487,099,732 03 
21,074 84 


30,301,364 66 
Total Detee.ee. cecceeescoccceeee$2,25! 749,896 95 


and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
Fstablished 1842. 


[Ee 


“HAND BOOK” 
Sterling Exchange Tables 


By GEORGE WOTHERSPOON ; 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, xt.. N. Y. 


PRICE, $2.00. 











ENVELOPES. 
SAMUEL RAYNOR &€ CO., 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 
Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Offisial Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. ll 
well made and gummed in the best man- 


’ 











Polished Granite Monuments, 
in KED and BLUE, from £5 free on boarg 
ship, for any port of America. 

INSCKIPLIONS ACCURATE and BEAUTIFUL. 


Plans and Prices free from JUHN W. LEGGF, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 











ECONOMY! UTILITY! 


@@ Ink tor 100 years from the 


Magic Inkstand 


Any color sent postpaid, on receip | 
‘wo DoLLaRs oy 


R. C, Root, Anthony & Co, 


enormons, and it is believed they will find a welcome re 

ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 

worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 

livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 

isrgeoctayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages 

zsuity illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings 

and with colored Lith phic Maps. 

PRICE AND STYLE F BINDING 
In extra Cloth, per vol.....0. 
In Library Leather, per vol 
in Half Turkey Morocco, per 
In Halt Russia, extra gilt, per vol 
In Full ee gear aig gilt edges, per 
Jn Full Russia, per vol........es ° 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unt 
ompletion, will be issued once in two montks. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, i'ustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on 
applicagon. 
First-Class Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Addr 38 the Pyblishers, 


b. APPLETON & CO., 
549 & 551 NEW 














roadway, 


YORK, 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852) 


DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


‘ts Published Every Saturday, bv 


JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FIVE DO:.LAKS PER SNNUM in Advance. 


| the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
| estate and property of the Company firm taxation and 
| agsesments for five years, and has also conferred other 
great privileges. 

| Every American who understands the purposes of thi: 
| Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to a 
\ successful termination. 

’ Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 
( an interested party,and when he views the structure 
\ erected with his money can say, “I aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the world has 
ever seen, a paiace which, in truth, represeots the indus- 
try, energy and mechanical genivs of the American 
people.” 

The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 
peculiarly interested in the success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold. 

The building wi)l contain 5,320,000 square feet of space. 

Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab- 
ished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
this office from where they can be suppiied. 

Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 


| will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION C0., 
12 East 17th Street, 
(Between BROADWAY anv FIFTH AVENUE), 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 
or postal order charges paid by sender. 
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Stationers, New Yo 
@2~ Send for Circula :containing 


teoatimonia 

















Plessanrt and P: ofits ble ‘oymert — 
*Peantiful!” “Charming!” ow lovely !” 
What are they worth?” &c. Such are the exclamations ; 
by those who see the large elegant New Chromos pro- 
duced by the European and the American Chromo 
Pubtishing Co. They are all perfect Gems of Art. No- 
one can resist the temptation to = when seeing the | 
Chromos. Canvassers, Agents, and ladies and gentlemen 
out of employment, will find this the best opening ever 
offered to make money. For full particulars, send stamp 
for confidential . Address F. GLEASON & CO, 
738 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Em 
« “ Ob, 


THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THF: MAN. 





Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N.Y, 


Every Family should know it! 


Formerly of Murray and Gr .enwich. 


T R AGNEW, ace no msraxz, 


THE NO. is 39 

















THE ALBION. 








"OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. ; 


a ‘OCEAN ‘STEAMSHIPS, 


INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE, 








y 
CUN A RD LIN E ‘ 
EstaBLisnep 1840. 
The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL. BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Weduesday and Peaturday. From Boston every ‘Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 


ROM LIVERPOOL T0 NEW YORK OR BOSTON, | 


By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26, 
Becond Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 

Guineas, according te accommodation. 
PROW NSS yess 

First Class, $50, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Ticket? on favorable terms. 

‘Tickets to Paris, #15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
& a arts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin pemage, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ng, N.Y 


CITAS, G. FRANCKLYN, Aoent. 


ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING 


New York and Glasgow. 





U.S. MAIL. 


OX BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. |” 


| REMITTANCES 
| 
| 


TAPSCOTT’S 
‘Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE, 

86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 


wards, availabie in all partsof ENOLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the sowest raves by 


‘TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROwBWOwWY, Ww. V. 
Uorner of Cedar Street. 


Ni ORK, January -, 1875. 
tHE FOLLOWING STATEM ENT OF THE AF 
tairs of the Company is published in con cute with ¢ the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 

Outstanding l’remiums Jar 1, 
$91,546 78 


TA.cccesee 
6 ‘0,221 99 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 
pir a Beds = 











Premiums received from Tan. i, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inc lusive.... 


$731,768 7° 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. ¥.: 





CALIFORNIA ..... . Saturday, Oct. 16, at 3 P. M, ! 
ANCHARIA......-. . Saturday, Oct. 23, at 1 P. M. | 
VICTORIA....... + -ees++++eSaturday, Oct. 30, at 3 P. M, 
BOLIVIA........0000. -0++--Saturday, Nov. 6, at 11 A. Mu 
RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIV ERPOOL; 


LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 
Cabin Passage—$65, $75 ond $80, currency. 


INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE at lowest rates. 





@@™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates, 


Send for circulars, giving turther information, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 Howling Green, New York. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 
NOTICE, 

This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
100 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety und avoidance 

of danger at sea. 


‘The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoid Ice and HeavLanpa. 












Tons. Tons, 
BPAIN...¢ccccecceccesctB7l CANADA.....0000004276 
EGYPT. -++-5089 GREECE 4310 
ITALY. -.4340 THE QUEE 4470 
FRANCE... ..3678 ENGLAND.. 3441 
HOLLAND... .-3847 HELVETIA. 3970 
DENMARK ......0 0000+ $724 ERIN.....ccccees ++ -4040 


One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every a gi and fortnightly to London direct from 
New Yor 
Cabin passage to Liverpool......ssseseeceeees70 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin —- from L iverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 


| entitled to participate. Certificates for which will beis- 





Steerage passage at greatly reduced 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
hagen. 

‘The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
ort, with cconomvy. 

For further puri oomy at the Company’s oflice, 

- J. HURST, Manager, 
oo. BROADW AY, NEW YORK. 


prices. 








Notice to the Holders, of 

Arkansas State Bonds 
Orrice Stare Boarp or Finance, 

Lirrte Rock, January 29th, 1875. | 


UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 
Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned | 





This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 

jeogt on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage 
No risks have been taken upon HULLS 

OF VESSELS. _—_—_ 
Premiums wurked off as earned during the 

PeTIOd A8 ALOVE..6.reeccecerescceccssceees 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savings, &c. 

during the same period.... +5440, 588 14 
heturn Premiums.... 2,786 4 
THE COMPANS HaS The es ASSETS 
Cash in Bank.eces cece eoeevee $155 071 OL 
United States and other stocks.. nae 00 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 


$642,795 5t 





$817 870 
Premium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 106,350 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 
Rewsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated At.cc. soccccccescreccseccvess 4€,018 9} 


Total Assets.cce soccceccveccsvccsesess $1,020,367 79 


SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereot, o1 
their apn esepessutanioen, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February n 

THE UNKEDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CE 
FICALES OF THE COMPANY, OF THE TSs0E UF 

1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid m cash to the holders 
thereot, or their legal representatives, on and after 
TUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
juced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
extent redeemed. 

A divelend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT 

declarea on the amount of Earned Premiums toi 
the vear ending December 3st, 1874, which may be 


sued on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day ot April next 
By order of the Board, 





TRUSTEES: 
JOEN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 
i. B. CLAFLIN, 4 A. HAL “mg 
G .D. HM. ~ sLESPIE, + MORRIS, 


- 8S. BARN 

WwM,.T BLODGETT, 
JOUN A, BARTOW, 
ALEX. M. EARLE, 


To Great Britain and Ireland. 


ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 1842. 


! 
[INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLaND NaviGaTiIon RIsKs, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


ts Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TIN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway 


Income For the Year 1874, 

For Pr Extra Pr «. $1,547,132 00 
For Interest...ceoce oo e-seees se se» 580,070 3b 
For Interest, &c., accrued.... 282,488 45 





RCreee.. 





eeneee 





$2,405,620 7) 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Cimms by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
WWIIOE. cease ccccrseeceresees 
Pad te Dividends, Return 
rremiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, ani Interest on Divi- 
dend. &e .., 


$594,231 C9 


462,190 98 


Tota! amount returned 

to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 98 
Paio ior Expenses Salanes, 

Taxes, Medical Examiners’ 

Fees, Commisnons. 295,508 53 

a $1,951 955 6 


Assets. 














GEORGE W. SMITH, 


FPRANCIS MORAN, HENRY _ — 


WM. HEGEMAN, JOUN H. 

'AMES R. TAYLOR, JAMES H.  DUNITAM, 
\DAM T, BRUCE, LEVI M, BATES, 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. BRUFF, 


\ AUGUSTUS LOW, 
PRANCIS PAYSON, 
JENMILAL READ, 

JOHN R. WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Harz, Secretary. 


NEW YORE 


Loan and Indemnity Company, 
229 Droadwav, corner Barclay Street, \. Y. 


Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS. 


FRANKLIN EDSON, 
STEPHEN L. MERGHAN1 
JAMES L, HATHAWAY, 








Receive D*POSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 
| payiog Ut. TEREST on DAILY BALANCES. 


have been constituted a Board of Finance | ¢ auCKS on this Company pass through 


for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holde srs of the bonds of Arkansas, 


in order to agree upon some uniform plan Tube tc 


of consolidating and settling the just 
debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a fator to the Board by conferring | 
with them at an early day. All letters | 
addressed to them on the subject will 
receive proper attention. 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 
G. N. PEAY, 
State Board of Finance. 


the CLEARING ..OUSE, 
Kecerve TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
+fer-booka, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
RAILROADS dnd other corporations and for 
in lividuals. 
WILLIAM BR, FOSTER, Pr>sident. 
ANDREW McKISNEY, Vice-President. 


IDIRECTOS: 





Caarles Stanton, T. W. Park, 
John H, Cheever, Prosper P. Shaw, 
| Ad e Denison, ¥ ‘ 
George ti, Bissell, Wilham B, 

Witham H. “Breeden Aaron Cilatin, 
_ G. Hoyt, George H. Bro 

‘ — Ran Jr, Ohristopher Me 
G. M. Van Nort, el 
A. Mexinney, H. 


JuiIM T. BANKER, Seeretary- 





ash in Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand..c.cece-corcoee 
Bonds and Mortgages, 
terest accrued on sam 
Loans on Policies in force. 
United States and New York 
State Stock: eeesse- se cecee 
Quarterly Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and transmie- 


$60,320 37 


5,158, 67 3 
2,279,738 08 











705,255 00 
















BIOTL. .escccccccoss seecessss 519,008 24 
Temp» rary Loans on Stocks 
and Bonds (Market ve'ue ot 
the Securities, $501,278...... 644,980 47 
Interest due to date, and all 
other property.... 2705 95 
Gross Assets....- seeceeese $9,690,75) 43 
Reserve requiret for aii poli 
in force, Carlisle4 per cent.. $7,415,083 19 
Claims by death not yet due .. 239,990 00 
= wae - - ob 
bility .... se. covoce 198,°95 12 


—_ — $1,008,037 71 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837, 677 17 17 


The Manhattan invites a comparison with other first 
class Companies as to the following p :rticulars : 

The large excess of Assets over its [ abilities, 

The small Ratio of —— to Iacome. 

Care in the selection of Risks, shown in the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudence and Skill in Management. 

Justice and Liberality in the Payment of Losses and 











Dividends. 

The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 
for a quarter of a centu’ 

The interest account exceeds the oa paid, 

No portion of the b of p has been 
cutees from reinsuring the msks of unsuccessful com- 
panies. 





HENRY STOKES, President, 

C. ¥. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 


EE sTomes,” {lAs. Seeretaries 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


JAS. D, FISH, 











Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WAMALL STREET, WV. ¥. 


NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1875. 


THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 


of the Company on the 31st December, 1874, is publ 
'n conformity with the proviions of its Charte: t ig — 


Outstanding premiums December — 1873... 24 H 
Premiums received from January I:t to De- ' anise 
Cember 31st, 1874 .cce-cee-cce-eee. 1,378,826 06 
Total Promiums..... ...cescceeeeeee-$1,(25,776 99 
Amount of premiums earned from Ja: anuary 
lst to December 3ist, 1874. .... - eveees $1,401,0'9 20 
Less return premiums..........-0ec.... 0000 7,143 27 
Ne! earned premiums..... soorece: » $l 615 93 
Paid during the same period : aa — 
missions, Expenses and Re-Insurance, less 
CN cecccccoseesesenvancuseessteccenss 1,065,188 ” 
$243,427 0 


Paid cash Settenn to stockholders, 
August seceseeee $20,000 Ov 


Paid cash rebatement to dealers...... $155,753 29 


TL: Company has the following Assets 
Cash in banks and with ba kers.: $52,737 49 
United States, state, Bank 
other Stocks. . cocccee a as 0 00 
Interest (jue on Investments 5,963 24 
Preminm Notes and Premiums 

course of collection... . .....2+++ 463,839 89 
Re-insurance and salvages due, 

scrip of companies 








$597,562 @2 


A Semi-Annual Dividena of FIVE (5) PER CANT. 
be paid to the stockholders, or their le : pean, 
on and after MONDAY, January 25th, 1875, 


TRUSTEES: 


FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L, REID, 


JAMSS FREZLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, 


JOHN P, woop. 
WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
WI).LIAM WATT, HENRY E 


JOBE?H gined. 
EDWARD MERRITT, 
DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
L. EDGERTON, 

HENRY k. KUNHARDY 
JOHN 8S, WILLIAMS, 
CAARLES )IMON, 


ELLWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, 
SAMUEL L. HAM, 

’CE GRAY, 


N. L, McOREADY, 
WILLIAM NELXON, Jr., 


HAROLD DOLLNER, PAUL N. 
JOSEPH WILLETS, LB, srorvos D, 


JAMES 
WILLIAM B. 8COrr. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, Presideni. 

ARCH. G. MONTGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W. HEGEMAN 
Second Vice-President, 
. J. DFSPARD, Secretary. 


STEEL PERE 











MANUFACTORY OF THE! 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


[STEEL PENS. | 


These Fens are ed in 15 
ben One Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 

and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly cle. 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and evennes: of 
point. For sale by the trade generaiiy. 

GS™ To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing a!! of the 1 
numbers, by mail on receip of 25 cents. 


IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street N. Y.,. 


AMOSKEAG 


Manufacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. H., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 


Locomotives 














; of the Num. 











and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton amd Woolen Machinery, Tools, 


TURBINE WHHL, 
Mili Work and Castings.of every Description. 





WM. AMORY, Treasurer, City Exchange, Boston, Mass 
A. STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N. H, 


